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— Chair of Anthropology was founded in the University of 

Sydney in 1926 by the Commonwealth and State Governments 
of Australia with practical purposes in mind, namely, (1) the provision 
of anthropological training for the cadets in the administrative 
service of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea ; (2) the provision 
of suitable courses and opportunities of study and discussion for 
senior officers of the administrative services of New Guinea and 


Papua, as well as for missionaries and others who work amongst 
A 
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native races ; and (3) the training of research workers. Of course, 
the Department was also intended to give instruction to University 
students proceeding to their degrees ; but the practical aspects of the 
Department’s work were especially emphasized. 

Now, not least amongst these practical functions was the 
training of research workers, especially when funds were made 
available by the Rockefeller Foundation, thus enabling the Australian 
National Research Council, through its Anthropological Committee, 
to organize a systematic scheme of research amongst the natives, 
especially of Australia, but also of New Guinea and Melanesia. The 
link between the Department and the Research Council consisted, 
and still consists, of the appointment of the Professor of Anthropology 
as Chairman of the Council’s Anthropological Committee, and 
therefore as Director of Research. He is also the Editor of Oceania, 
a quarterly journal published by the Research Council, in which 
some of the results of the field workers’ researches are recorded. 

Such field research has usually a solely scientific end in view, 
namely, the understanding of the social, economic, judicial, and 
religious institutions of the people being studied. In some cases, 
too, particular attention is paid to the problem of culture-contact 
and change, for the science of Anthropology cannot confine itself 
to ascertaining just what the social organization was before it was 
modified by racial or cultural contact, since the very phenomenon 
of change is of scientific interest. 

But, needless to say, the understanding of both unchanged 
and changing native organizations is of practical importance, and 
therefore, social anthropology can render invaluable service by 
ascertaining the principles of social cohesion and of social change. 
The knowledge thus gained is then available for the guidance of the 
conscientious administrator in controlling and effecting modifications 
in native life. It should be stated quite clearly and definitely 
that anthropologists connected with the Department in the University 
of Sydney have no desire to preserve any of the aboriginal tribes 
of Australia or of the islands in their pristine condition as ““ museum 
specimens ’’ for the purposes of investigation ; this charge is too 
often made against anthropologists. They, of course, want to study 
untouched tribes and peoples as soon as possible, but they also 
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want to make available to administrators and missionaries the 
results of such researches, together with the principles involved in 
change and contact, for change is coming, and anthropologists, 
like all good members of a “‘ higher ”’ and trustee race, are concerned 
with the task of raising primitive races in the cultural scale. More- 
over, on the basis of their researches, they are able to give help to 
those responsible for cultural change, without which that change is 
fraught with disastrous results. 

Since the founding of the Chair in Sydney, sixteen field workers 
have studied various Australian tribes for the Australian National 
Research Council, nine of whom have done at least two seasons in 
the field. A season is from eight to twelve months in duration. 
In addition, nine anthropologists have carried out researches for 
the same Council in New Guinea and other islands of the Pacific, 
while several others, financed directly from England and America, 
have linked up with the Sydney Department. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


The future of the Australian aborigines is a serious and, indeed, 
disheartening problem, for the simple reason that 148 years of 
contact with us has meant a decrease in their number of over two 
hundred thousand (from about 300,000 to 60,000, excluding about 
14,000 of mixed blood), and this depopulation does not show any 
sign of ceasing. Direct clash has been one of the causes: the 
aborigines’ customs and feelings have been ignored or overridden, 
and in far too many cases they have been killed by shooting, 
poisoning and by punitive expeditions, official and private. But 
this has been and is the symptom of the real trouble, namely, a 
change wrought by us, unconsciously and consciously, in the 
environment to which the aborigines had adapted themselves—a 
change which is geographical, economic, social and religions in 
nature. By taking their country we curtailed their economic 
resources, and all too frequently desecrated their sanctuaries ; by 
employing them in various ways we made it difficult for the young 
men to pass through the regular stages of initiation by which they 
were admitted into full membership of the tribe and into full 
knowledge of its sanctions, myths and beliefs; moreover, we have 
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too often endeavoured to break down the aboriginal system of social 
organization, which is to a great extent based on the legal kinship 
relationship each individual bears to the other ; and finally, we have 
far too frequently ignored or poured scorn on those beliefs, myths 
and rites which give meaning to the native life. But if there were 
some excuse for the disintegrating effects of our contact in the past, 
an excuse based on ignorance, there is none from now on, at least, 
not for its worst features, for the anthropological research of the last 
few years has given us some real understanding of the factors of 
social cohesion in aboriginal life, of the meaning of customs, and of 
the effects of various forms of interference. 


ABORIGINAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Tribal Organization. All who are concerned with the future 
welfare of the aborigines should realize that they possess a social 
organization which has proved adequate to their needs in the past 
and which is therefore worthy of our respect. Thus, they are 
divided into a number of tribes, each with its own territory, language 
or dialect, set of myths and rites, frequently with some characteristic 
feature of social organization, and usually with a distinct name. 
Neighbouring tribes, and especially the neighbouring local groups 
of adjacent tribes, are friendly and inter-marry, but tribes which 
are separated by one or two intervening tribes are usually suspicious 
and afraid of each other. An expedition far afield either to obtain 
valuable substances or to fight, is an awesome experience, and not 
to be lightly undertaken. This explains why aborigines in the service 
of a white employer do not care to camp far from the latter when 
they are out of their own territory. It also provides a cogent reason 
why the practice of taking witnesses and accused natives far from 
their tribal country to our townships for trials should be discontinued. 
It puts them at a real psychological disadvantage ; they are in an 
enemy’s country, and can expect to suffer from the enemy’s magic, 
especially that associated with the court. It is obvious that both 
the magistrate’s court and the higher court should be held in or near 
the tribal territory, as is the case in Papua. This would also have 
the advantage of preventing the divorce of the evidence from the 
concrete reality of tribal iife, especially if members of the tribe 
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not directly concerned in the case were questioned and listened to 
by an appropriate officer. The latter should not be a policeman, 
for he, however sympathetic he may be, symbolizes force, handcuffs 
and exile. Needless to say, in enquiries and trials, the tribal language 
should be used, or else a really reliable interpreter should be employed, 
and the differences between the various tribal sanctions and laws 
and our laws should be taken into consideration, at least until a 
general standard has been evolved. 

Local Organization. But even more important than tribal 
organization is the subdivision of each tribe into local groups, 
or patrilineal hordes, each of which owns the camping and hunting 
rights of a definite area of tribal territory, and indeed belongs to it. 
The aborigines believe in pre-existence of spirits. The spirits of 
the members of a local group have pre-existed at certain spots in 
the horde country. The general belief is that the father “ finds ”’ 
the spirit-child in a vision of the day or night, and the spirit is 
duly incarnated through the man’s wife. During earthly life, the 
spirit-double may remain at the spirit-home or some other sacred 
spot in the horde country, and after death the spirit returns to the 
spirit-home where it may even await reincarnation. Thus, the 
horde country is a person’s home in the deepest spiritual sense. 
This explains why natives do not like to be separated for long from 
their own country. If in white employ, they desire regular leave to 
visit it, and when old, they desire to finish their days near their 
spirit-home. Thus, when the usurpation of their land by settlers 
and miners destroys, as it must often do, the nature of their horde 
country and even desecrates their spirit-homes, we need not be 
surprised to find that the natives become as ships without an 
anchorage. Incidentally, too, the taking of the horde countries 
interferes drastically with the subdivision of tribal economics. 

Totemism. Nor is this all. Amongst the remaining aborigines 
cult-totemism performs a vital function. In each horde country 
there are sanctuaries at which the spirits of natural species, plants, 
birds and animals, and even rain, are believed to exist. The creation 
of these is recorded in myths, which are at once history and religious 
dogma. Further, the fully initiated members of the horde are the 
custodians of these sites, and in addition they are responsible for 
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the performance of the rites which are essential if the spirits of the 
species concerned are to go forth and multiply in the normal way. 
Man and nature are bound together in a life bond, and man must do 
his part, a sacred and ceremonial part, if nature is to continue on its 
normal round and so enable him to live. This is the essence of cult- 
totemism. If, however, the totemic sanctuaries be desecrated by 
the white man’s activities, such as building, road-making, mining or 
farming, or by the prevention of the holding of initiation ceremonies 
so that there will not be any men equipped as performers of the sacred 
rites, then the future of nature and of man is in jeopardy. We 
may regard this as baseless superstition, but it is very real to the 
aborigine. Unfortunately, so many whites who say that the natives 
ought to be enlightened in this regard are satisfied merely to deride 
and pour scorn on such beliefs—beliefs which are not erased from 
the natives’ minds by even a generation and a half of contact with us. 

Aboriginal Reserves. These few facts about horde countries 
should convince us of the great importance of having a definite 
policy with regard to reserves for aborigines. In the first place, 
all holders of country whose aboriginal “‘ owners ”’ still live, should 
pay them the consideration of reserving (probably by fencing off), 
the spirit and totemic sanctuaries, which are on their property, and, 
of course, of giving them the opportunity of performing their rites. 
These sites are usually quite small, and would not on any property 
amount to more than an inappreciable area. In this matter. an 
anthropologist could render good service by ascertaining the position 
of the sites and by persuading the natives to arrange for the 
performance of the rites at opportune times. 

Further, the Governments need to adopt a definite policy with 
regard to the large reserves which are set apart for the exclusive 
use of aborigines. As far as possible, they should include parts of 
the territories of adjacent tribes. They should include good hunting 
and well-watered country. Moreover, institutions should be 
established on them for education and also for giving the natives 
some new economic interest, such as gardening, pastoral work, 
carpentry, and so on. Otherwise, the natives will not stay on the 
reserves, but will drift from time to time to the nearest white 
settlements, especially if the reserve be on poor country. It is 
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quite idle for a government to maintain that it has done its duty by 
declaring certain areas to be aboriginal reserves. The part reserved 
is of interest and meaning only to those born in it, to those whose 
horde countries are in it. But well-conducted institutions on the 
reserves will attract other natives, at first only to visit their 
“relations,” but in time, to remain more or less permanently. 

Governments, too, must lay down some principle of action 
in case part or all of a reserved area proves to be of value to whites 
for pastoral, hunting or mining purposes. The present indications 
are that in most cases the reserves will be violated and in some cases 
officially thrown open for white exploitation. That is, the significance 
of the horde country is ignored and disintegration and depopulation 
must follow. Needless to say, the giving of other land, even though 
it be good, is quite useless in the circumstances. 

Now, if the Governments intend to adopt the principle of the 
inviolability of aboriginal reserves only so long as these are not 
attractive to whites, they must, if justice be their aim, adopt a sane 
native educational policy which will include the establishment of 
institutions on reserves, as already mentioned, and also direct 
education in the meaning of the new activities in which the aborigines 
are trained, and in a religious and philosophical outlook which will 
enable them to see that their own spiritual life and the future of 
natural species is not bound up with the integrity of particular 
spots on the earth’s surface. Wise teaching on religion and in the 
rudiments of science should do much to enable the natives to pass 
through the difficult transition period for which we are responsible. 

Sexual Customs. Incidentally, similar teaching might help 
them to grasp the fundamental facts of the sexual life, and so put 
an end to some of the more objectionable features now associated 
with it in native customs, such as the lending and exchanging of 
women and their ceremonial defloration before marriage. If the 
men believed that they were physiological as well as “ spiritual ”’ 
and social fathers, they might be ready to discontinue these customs 
and to find alternatives. The latter is essential, for these sexual 
customs to which we object, do perform useful sacramental and 
social functions in expressing the making or renewal of friendships, 
and the significance of ceremonial and other important events in 
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tribal life. Merely to prohibit certain sexual practices without 
ascertaining their positive social function, if there be such as there 
usually is, and without substituting other customs for them which 
would perform the same function, is to undermine some part of the 
social organization—for example, the method of finally settling 
disputes between groups, completing ceremonial exchanges, or 
cementing the members of a revenge expedition in a strong bond of 
loyalty. Here is work for the anthropologist: to ascertain the 
function of the old practices and their underlying beliefs, and with 
the help of the elders, to find new ways in which to express these 
beliefs. 

Kinship Organization. While the aborigines emphasize the 
importance of the family and of relationship by blood, their general 
social system is based on the legal fiction that all persons in the 
tribe, and indeed in every tribe with which they come in contact, 
are related by kinship, and on the degree of that relationship 
behaviour is based. There is a difference in the intensity of relation- 
ship which decreases from that existing between “ own ”’ relations, 
to horde relations, and more distant tribal relations. Thus a person 
acts according to one pattern towards his “‘ own ’”’ father and others 
in the tribe whom he regards as “‘ fathers ’’’ ; in another way towards 
his ‘‘ own ”’ mother’s brother and other “‘ mother’s brothers,” and 
similarly with other kinsfolk. Likewise, he expects others to 
behave towards him according to their relationship. It is kinship 
which defines the pattern in all of life’s situations, in childhood, 
initiation, marriage, illness, birth of a child, quarrels and fights, 
deaths, mourning and revenge. The working of this system may 
sometimes seem strange to us, especially perhaps in the avoidances 
which are imposed on certain relationships, such as between brother 
and sister, brothers in at least one tribe, wife’s mother’s brother and 
sister's daughter’s husband, wife’s mother and her daughter’s 
husband, and so on. We must, however, remember that the 
avoidance is not correlated with hostility, for those who avoid one 
another or whose intercourse is restricted, have certain duties to 
perform for, or gifts to make to, each other. This is an important 
point for missionaries to remember, for some are apt to think that 
these avoidance rules are contrary to the Christian spirit of brother- 
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hood,. and so do their best to break them down. But the wise 
missionary will respect these customs, and might, as I have seen done, 
erect a curtain down the central aisle of church buildings, dividing 
the men from the women, and so obviating the risk of men and 
women seeing each other, whose kinship relationship forbids them 
to do so. The men will seat themselves according to their rules. 
Likewise both missionaries and employers should respect kinship 
rules in selecting groups of natives for various tasks ; if they are not 
conversant with these rules, a native foreman will see that the 
latter are observed. 

Kinship rules also lie at the basis of the distribution of gifts ; 
this explains why a native shares his earnings with others,. and 
why an article of clothing will pass from one person to another. 
It is done according to kinship law, and is a means of expressing 
and maintaining social cohesion. Further, some clashes between 
aborigines and whites are the result of an ignorance or ignoring of 
kinship rules on the part of white men—namely, some of those 
who cohabit with native women, and refuse to acknowledge their 
responsibilities to the women’s relations, especially in the matter 
of making gifts, more particularly of food. 

Of course, customary behaviour is controlled by other factors 
as well as kinship, namely, the local grouping, moiety division, 
totemic social clans, and the stage of initiation attained, but the 
understanding of the working of the kinship system is fundamental. 
Courts for the trials of cases in which natives are concerned will 
frequently be unable to administer justice unless such knowledge is 
available. A case may have many ramifications through different 
relations, and the (to us) obviously guilty party, may be but an agent 
who would find it almost impossible to decline to perform the act— 
killing a white man, or an aborigine, or cattle—which his relationship 
to a more interested party lays upon him. I once came across a 
murder case in which, in native law, the most guilty person was 
not the ‘‘ warrior’ who threw the spear, nor the man for whom he 
threw it, but the ‘‘ brother-in-law ”’ of the deceased man because he, 
knowing what was afoot, had not defended nor warned the latter— 
as was his kinship duty ; indeed, he had even decoyed the victim 
out to the murderers. Likewise, the man or the party who kills a 
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white man might not be personally interested in the white man or 
his offences against the aborigines, perhaps against women. He 
or the party may be a revenge expedition selected because of their 
kinship and horde relationship to the person or persons really 
concerned ; such a vengeance party must do the bidding of the 
elders of the horde, moiety or tribe. We may punish the members 
of the party, but we are not dealing with the problem at its foundation 
and, indeed, are displaying our ignorance to the custodians of native 
law. It is obvious that we must get in touch with the latter and 
come to some mutual understanding of our different points of view, 
and above all, to some means of putting an end to the causes of 
racial clashes. 

The Family. The kinship system to which attention has been 
drawn, and which is of the classificatory type with non-limitation 
of range, should not blind us to the fact that the family is the 
fundamental unit of aboriginal society. Thus, a horde consists of 
a number of families related through the fathers. Of course, the 
family is frequently polygamous in form, and often too the union 
of the man with one or other of his wives is not permanent ; she 
passes into another family. Further, the marriage of girls to old 
men means that on the death of the latter, if not before, these girls 
become the wives of men nearer their own age. In any case, the 
family consists of the father, his wife or wives and his children, own 
and adopted. It is the “ cultural workshop ”’ as well as being an 
economic and social unit. During the day, the family may often 
break up—the man joining the other men in hunt or ceremony, and 
the wives and daughters and young boys gathering food—but they 
generally unite for the evening meal and for the night. Adolescent 
boys and young men usually live apart, for they are passing through 
the stages of initiation. 

Now, all civilizing agents should take care to do nothing to 
break down the solidarity of the family, but rather should encourage 
it, unless of course they deny, as against the anthropologists, that 
the family is the fundamental unit of society. This means that 
as far as possible, arrangements should be made for all the members 
of a family to have their meals together, especially night and morning, 
and that they should have days out together—even though the 
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parents may still be “ bush” natives, and not members of the mission. 
The missionary compound system is apt to undermine the family, 
more particularly the respect for, and authority of, parents. A 
practical religion which can stand up to the tests of everyday life 
is the goal, not a mere hot-house product in which the missionary 
stands in loco parentis. All this may seem to be only an obvious 
truism, but experience shows that it needs emphasizing. 

Old Men and Young Wives. Incidentally, the custom of marrying 
girls to men thirty and more years their senior is based on economic 
motives ; the young wife contributes largely to the sustenance of 
the old man and his old wife, if he has one. It is not primarily a 
case of the old men appropriating as many of the young girls as 
possible. It is a recognized tribal institution, for which there are 
marriage types, namely, with sister’s son’s daughter, or with sister’s 
daughter’s husband’s sister’s daughter. Therefore, if we, as 
missionaries, feel disposed to prohibit such marriages, we must 
recognize that we are breaking down an established social and 
economic custom, on which provision for old age is believed to 
depend. Nor is that all; old men, perhaps somewhat biassed, 
argue that the moral life of the adolescent girls is endangered by 
the breaking down of the custom of infant betrothal and marriage 
to men of mature years. These men watched the girls, and then 
married them when they had reached puberty ; but now, they say, 
the young men make intrigues with the unmarried adolescent girls, 
and immorality results. Certainly, on most missions, locked 
compounds or sleeping quarters for girls have to be substituted for 
the former watchfulness or care of their husbands. Our interference 
in this matter, justified though we may regard it, raises both economic 
and moral problems for which we must supply solutions if tribal 
cohesion is to be maintained. 

Economic Organization. The various factors of social cohesion 
are intertwined in Australian aboriginal life as in other primitive 
societies and, to a less extent, in our own society. This makes it 
difficult to describe briefly any one of these factors without referring, 
often in much detail, to one or more of the rest. This is especially 
true of the economic and political life of the tribe. Thus, leaving 
on one side the parts played by the husband and wife in providing 
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for the family, and the general division of labour between the sexes 
we find that the making of gifts—food, ornaments and weapons— 
is really part of the kinship system, forms a necessary adjunct to 
betrothal, marriage and initiation, and especially to the settling of 
grievances and quarrels; indeed, it generally occurs at all large 
gatherings of natives. Moreover, a return gift is nearly always 
made, either at the time or at some appropriate time later. This 
aspect of native life has not yet been studied as much as it should, 
but recent researches in north-eastern South Australia, north 
Western Australia, the Daly River district and elsewhere, have 
revealed that the economic customs and institutions dovetail into 
the kinship, ceremonial and legal aspects of social life. In north- 
western and northern Australia, at least, there is an institutionalized 
exchanging of gifts in opposite directions, one series going to the 
left and the other to the right, thus binding hordes together. Such 
gifts are made to definite exchange partners, or to persons standing 
in definite kinship relationship, and are made usually at important 
ceremonial times, or in connection with marriages. Further, it 
has long been known that there were, and are, great ‘‘ exchange 
routes ”’ along which both articles and corroborees travel. 

Moreover, the economic life of the tribe is wrapped up with the 
totemic cult life, for not only is the supply of the necessities of life— 
edible and useful species and objects—believed to be dependent on 
the due performance of increase ceremonies, but also each horde, and, 
indeed, each tribe, depends on the others for the performance of 
those rites of which they are the custodians. Thus, the different 
hordes and tribes are made to recognize their mutual dependence on 
one another, and to regard this dependence as both ceremonial 
and economic. We must remember, too, that it is the ceremonial 
aspect which expresses and emphasizes the necessity for the inter- 
dependence which must be maintained between the various social 
groups. Since the beliefs and rites comprehended under the term 
cult-totemism, are so intimately bound up with the economic 
organization, we have another very strong reason for being 
circumspect in our interference with them. 

We should also make use of the native institution of gift exchange 
and “ exchange routes”’ in our endeavours to interest the natives 
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in our occupations of stock-raising, wool-growing and farming for 
market. If those of us who are employers took the trouble to 
explain to our native employees that we have our “ exchange- 
routes’ and exchanges of goods, we would have less reason for 
complaining that they do not take any interest in their work. Why 
should they take any interest in it, if they do not know its purpose, 
anything about the method by which that purpose is attained, or 
in what way they contribute to or share in its results ? 

Political Organization and the Religious Life. The political 
organization of the tribe must appear non-existent to those who 
look for any clear-cut institutions such as we possess; and yet the 
social cohesion of the tribe is maintained, the customs are observed, 
and law breakers are punished. It is the headman of each local 
group or horde who is the focus of the horde’s authority, though he 
acts in conformity with tradition and in consultation with other 
senior men of his group. Likewise, the headmen of the various 
hordes of a tribe or even of tribes, assembled at any gathering, act 
as a general council to decide important matters, apparently always 
unanimously and according to the summing up of one of the senior 
headmen. 

But these elders are also fully initiated men of the tribe, and 
are guardians of the myths which enshrine the sanctions for moral 
and social customs and laws, and it is this position, as past-masters 
of the secret society, to which all men must belong, which has a 
great deal to do with their authority. Unless we understand the 
grip of the secret, religious life on the aborigines, with its deposit of 
esoteric knowledge, with its myth and ritual reflecting as in a mirror 
of the past the ideals of the present, we shall never understand the 
authority of the elders, nor the ultimate sanction of those factors 
on which tribal and, indeed, inter-tribal cohesion depends. Through 
initiation man is brought into the stream of life which is past and 
yet present and future, the “ eternal dream time ’—the time in 
which the heroes of the past instituted those laws, customs and 
rites on the observance or performance of which the existence of 
society now depends. 

It is therefore obvious that in this time of transition which our 
presence has forced on the aborigines, we should pay due respect to 
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their secret, religious life ; for it is in their religion that their historical 
secrets, moral sanctions and future hope are enshrined. Especially 
should we take care, for the time being at least, to undermine as 
little as possible, the authority of the elders and the respect of the 
rising generation for those beliefs on which this authority is based. 
This is of particular interest to missionaries and government officials. 
The former should beware of the temptation, arising from lack 
of knowledge, to destroy the old myths, rites and sanctions. On 
the contrary, they should endeavour, with the help of the elders, to 
understand what is fundamental in native beliefs, and then on the 
basis of that to build up those higher views of life which they desire to 
inculcate. The officials, on their part, would be wise to introduce all 
modifications of law and custom through the past-masters, even 
though this mean delay and require patience ; but once the help of 
these men has been obtained, the changes will eventually be made, 
and once made, will be observed. 


Of course, many customs and laws are also kept for the obvious 
reason that persons are bound up in chains of reciprocal duties and 
gift exchanges, and he who fails will later be “‘ failed.’”” As a matter 
of fact, in the regions best known to me, failure to fulfil social 
obligations or the breaking of various customs creates a grievance 
which must be settled in prescribed ways. 


Again, magic or sorcery is sometimes used in the interests of 
social order, in which case it can no longer be regarded as “ black.” 
A transgressor may be “sung’”’ and “ pointed’”’ by an authorized 
party, and for this form of magic there seems to be no cure. The 
law breaker admits his guilt and the justice of the punishment, and 
so dies. 


THE FuTURE 


Needless to say, the foregoing is by no means an adequate 
summary of the aboriginal organization for life. Nothing has been 
said about the functions of social totemism, moiety divisions, and 
numerous customs and beliefs, and only bare mention has been 
made of those historical rites, totemic in guise, which, being dramatic 
representations of the old-time heroes who instituted the tribal 
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laws and customs, serve to maintain knowledge of, and respect for, 
social sanctions and ideals. 

But sufficient has been said to establish the fact that the 
aborigines do possess a social, economic, legal, political and religious 
organization by which they are able to adapt themselves to their 
own geographical and social environment. This fact should be 
proclaimed from the housetops, respected by all, and taken into 
consideration in our endeavours to do them justice and to frame and 
put into operation a policy designed to raise them in the scale of 
civilization. Moreover, enough has been said to show that the 
aboriginal social, economic and religious organization is a very 
complex and delicate mechanism, and that unwise interference, 
designed or unintended, mars its efficiency and causes social 
disintegration which is followed, as we know only too well, by 
depopulation. Of course, it may be that we cannot prevent this 
ultimate end, however carefully we try to assist the natives to adjust 
their social and individual lives to the new conditions which are 
engulfing them. But if we could only be seized by the fact that as 
individuals, the aborigines are human personalities, and not just 
“ primitives,’ and that in society they possess an organization 
which has proved adequate to their needs in the past, we should 
approach the task of the future with greater eagerness and in a 
worthier manner than hitherto. 

Now since social anthropology is concerned, on its practical 
side, with the future as well as the past and present, that is, with the 
changes which must eventuate, as well as with those which have 
come to pass and are even now happening, its findings should be 
used by those in positions of authority over the aborigines. So-called 
“‘ practical ’’ knowledge, the knowledge gained from working natives, 
or from living in their neighbourhood, is generally very superficial, 
and cannot take the place of an understanding of the problems, 
which is based on definite and trained research. 

A Positive Policy for the Future. A policy for the future 
must, of course, be worked out by the Governments and 
Administrations responsible, but anthropologists who have specialized 
in research amongst the aborigines can and should be called on to 
help both with the formulation and application of this policy. A 
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single administration for the whole of the northern and central 
parts of Australia, where the natives are still numerous, would 
be the ideal, but that is a matter for the West Australian, Queensland 
and Federal Governments to decide. In any case, their policies 
should be similar, and should be designed to cope with situations 
arising from the contact and clash of two races, one of which is 
primitive, and the other, the invading race, civilized. 

The general policy might well follow the lines laid down in the 

Administrations of Papua and the Mandated Territory of New 
- Guinea. It is true that there is some slight difference in the problem, 
for the peoples of Papua and New Guinea are settled horticulturalists, 
while the Australians are nomadic food-gatherers. But too much 
emphasis can be laid on this distinction, and on the nomadic aspect 
of aboriginal life. The members of an Australian horde, as already 
stated, are tied by spirit-beliefs and patrilocal marriage to their 
own horde country, and only hunt over it as by right, and over some 
other horde countries by invitation and on the basis of relationship. 
The absence of villages and gardening is a difficulty which, however, 
can be overcome, as it is on some missions, by establishing well-run 
mission or government institutions (e¢.g., cattle stations and farms) 
on tribal territory, and by giving instruction. 

The policy would include (1) the appointment of an administrator 
chosen for his knowledge of the problems of racial contact and clash, 
as well as of the development of tropical lands; (2) a Department 
of Native Affairs to deal with the education, health and employment 
of aborigines ; and (3) a Department of Native Justice. This last should 
consist of a Judge with special knowledge of native law and problems 
of racial clash who, like our own itinerating Judges and Magistrates, 
would hold his court in the various regions into which the Northern 
Territory would need to be divided.1 This would obviate the 
necessity of trying natives in what are to them foreign countries, 
as is the present practice. In addition to the Judge, there would 
need to be probably six District Magistrates for the Northern 
Territory who could try and settle most cases, both tribal, and those 





1If Western Australia and Queensland continue to administer their northern- 
most regions, they would each need a similar Judge, and also Magistrates and Patrol 
Officers as in the Northern Territory. 





ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. PLATE I. 











A. Two men, one of them accompanied by his small daughter, making 
wooden pitchis, Musgrave Ranges. 





B. A family group camping in the Musgrave Ranges. One of the 
women is winnowtng grass-seed. 








ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. PLATE II. 





A. Young, semi-civilized natives asking their elders to show them the 

sacred, historical ceremonies of their tribe. The request is made by 

touching each old man on the right shoulder. These natives are 

partially detribalized, but still clinging in some degree to their old ritual 
life. Ooldea, South Australia. 








B. A young mission native embracing the actor who has shown him 
and others an historical totemic ceremony. This embrace closes the 
ritual. Mt. Margaret Mission, West Australia. 








ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. PLATE III. 

















A. A native who, though civilized, still tends the sacred totemic stones, 
in accordance with his tribal duty. South-West Queensland. 





B. Culture Contact : Civilized natives, wearing their best clothes when 
attending a meeting on a sacred ground, for the purpose of showing the 
field worker a bull-roarer and explaining its significance to him. 
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between black and white, in the districts in which they occur. These 
Magistrates would be assisted by patrol officers who like them, could 
do much to enable the natives, especially the old men, to understand 
the new conditions, and the points of view of the Government and of 
the whites in general. They should also endeavour to get the white 
folk to assist in establishing a workable status quo. Part of the work 
of the Magistrates would therefore be educational, and by their 
very decisions they would be laying down precedents on which 
future action would be based both by whites and blacks. Needless 
to say, the courts would sometimes be conducted in what would 
appear to us to be an informal manner, and further, the officers 
concerned would need to be men of tact and personality, who had 
been trained in the anthropology of the aborigines, and in problems 
of racial clash as well as in law generally. No doubt a cadet system 
should be established, as in New Guinea. 

(4) Lastly, some natives could be employed as police ; indeed, 
they are in fact so employed now, and if tribal elders were chosen, 
they could be given some degree of responsibility. White police 
who, incidentally, receive no special training for dealing with inter- 
racial problems, should only be retained for special work amongst 
whites in centres where the latter are reasonably numerous. Else- 
where, the patrol officers would take their place. 

All these officers and the administration generally should 
receive the help of a Government Anthropologist, who could pay 
special attention to the difficult native problems that arise from 
time to time. 

Education. Education should include instruction in (1) the 
three ‘‘ R’s,” in (2) crafts and occupations, especially those which are 
somewhat related to the aborigine’s own former economic life, such as 
boat-work, timber-work, carpentry and fencing, mechanical occupa- 
tions, stock and sheep work and also gardening ; (3) instruction 
in the meaning, method and purpose of the new pursuits in which 
we require his service or which we desire him to follow for himself ; 
especially is this necessary in the case of gardening and stock-raising ; 
and (4) instruction in religion ; this cannot be omitted, and in this 
the Government must necessarily seek the co-operation of religious 


missions. As already stated, the ultimate sanctions of native social 
B 
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life are religious, and we must guard those sanctions during the 
period of transition. If the natives decide later on to become 
rationalists, then the responsibility will be their own. 

Livelihood. Running through this policy is the principle that 
the natives should not only be protected from injustice, but should 
also be assured of a livelihood. Thus, they are to be trained in the 
three ‘“‘ R’s”’ and in various occupations. But further, they should 
not be divorced from the land, unless in the distant future they desire 
this and understand what they are desiring. This subject has already 
been discussed under the heading of Aboriginal Reserves, but apart 
from the fundamental matters to which reference was then made, the 
aborigines should always have the opportunity of returning to their 
former manner of life with its hunting, and food collecting and social 
gatherings. This is essential in order that they may have some 
relaxation from their new economic activity, with its necessary 
monotony and strain. We demand this for ourselves; how much 
more do the natives need it. 

Conclusion. Anthropology, then; has some contribution to 
make not only to the understanding of the aborigines in an academic 
sense, but to the endeavour to ensure their future as a people—a 
people which may be of even more value in the development of 
the northern parts of Australia than it has been in the past. We 
may sum up by saying that we must guarantee the aborigines in 
the future a livelihood, justice, the opportunity to maintain and 
develop their social life, and a real share in the land which is their 
spiritual home as well as the source of their economic necessities. In 
the time of transition, let us safeguard for them their ties to the past, 
to the land, to one another, and to the “ eternal dream-time.’’? 


A. P. ELKIN 


2 Those who are interested in the aborigines and their future would be well 
advised to read the numerous articles which have appeared in Oceania, the quarterly 
journal published by the Australian National Research Council, Gloucester Street, 
Sydney, and devoted to the study of the native races of Australia and the Pacific. 
This journal begins with this number its fifth volume. 

The Morpeth Review, October, 1933, contained an article on “ A Policy for the 
Aborigines,” and the same Review, for September, 1932, included one on “ Racial 
and Cultural Clash in Australia,” both by the present writer. 

Oceania also publishes useful reports of field work in Melanesia and New Guinea, 
some of which bear directly on problems of culture contact. 























RITUAL LIFE AND ECONOMICS OF THE YIR-YORONT 
OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA} 


By LAuRISTON SHARP 


Totemism. 


HE Yir-Yoront have a normal type of Australian patrilineal cult 

totemism.1® The patrilineal clans of the tribe are grouped 
into two patrilineal moieties, Pam Lul and Pam Bib, which are the 
same divisions found in the tribes to the north and south. Among 
the Yir-Yoront all the men of Pam Luli clans marry into the other 
moiety ; but only men of certain Pam Bib clans marry into Pam Lul 
clans, the others marrying into clans of their own Pam B16 division. 
The moieties accordingly can not be correlated with the kinship 
system and they do not function to control marriage, nor do the 
natives think of them as associated with the marriage rule. The 
natives can give no meanings for the moiety names. Each moiety 
in the different tribes has as its own peculiar totem a bird, falar, a 
night hawk, for Pam Lul, and min-lulu, a small night bird, for Pam 
Bib. The Pam Bib night bird is numbered among the totems of 
one of the Pam Bib clans; but another Pam Bib clan counts the 
Pam Lul night hawk among its totems, so that a totem of a clan in 
one moiety serves as the totem for the other moiety. An explicit 
rule prohibits a man killing or eating the totem of his own moiety, 
but normally these particular birds and their eggs are not eaten 
anyway. As usual in a dual organization, the moieties function 
ceremonially. Occasionally a member of each moiety insults the 
other moiety by killing its totem and hanging it up in a public place. 
The men of each moiety then contribute various personal ornaments 
for the decoration of their dead totem, and throw harmless reed 





15 This article is a continuation of the report of field work among the Yir-Yoront 
carried out in 1933 under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council ; 
vide “‘ The Social Organization of the Yir-Yoront Tribe,’’ Oceama, Vol. IV, No. 4. 

16 Vide A. P. Elkin, “ Studies in Australian Totemism,” Oceania, Monograph 
No. 2. 
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spears at the man who killed it. The dead birds are thrown away, 
buried, or burned without ceremony. The moieties also oppose 
each other in ritual combat in certain of the clan totemic rites. 
Other characteristics of the moieties are derived from the clans 
which compose them, and their solidarity is thus chiefly derivative. 
The association of the clans in the moieties appears entirely fortuitous. 

The Yir-Yoront clans are further grouped into ‘‘ Coastal People ”’ 
and “Inland People.’’ There is no correlation between these 
divisions and the moieties. There is also a ritual opposition between 
these geographical divisions in some of the rites. In the mind of the 
native this grouping is vague, and one of the divisions is confused 
with a group speaking a slightly variant dialect found in the south- 
east of the Yir-Yoront tribal territory. 

There are twenty-eight extant Yir-Yoront clans, the largest 
numbering over thirty persons, others, however, being on the verge 
of extinction. The various clans are ranked to a slight degree, their 
prestige depending on the tribal importance of the clan’s ancestors 
(though the mythology may be only relative), on the importance of 
the men in the living clan, on the size of the clan and of its domain, 
and on the relative strength of the clan’s position in the kinship 
structure. One or more of the older men in each clan is recognized 
as a leader, being termed “‘ head man.”” Together these “‘ head men ” 
constitute the community gerontocracy, to which men are elevated 
in part by their relation to their clan, in part by their personal 
abilities as generally recognized by the tribe. 

Several clans may be associated in one exogamous patrilineal 
descent line of the kinship structure. These different clans of one 
line do not have a common origin or common ancestors ; their 
separate lineages extend backwards into the mythical ancestral times 
without confusion, like euclidean parallel lines. The ancestors of 
such clans may have acted together in some of the great events of 
tribal mythology, thus providing sanctions for the peculiar alliance 
of the clans themselves. These mythological sanctions are especially 
strong when the association of different clans follows natural lines, 
as when the ‘ Rainbow Serpent,” “‘ Water Snake,” and “ Fresh 
Water ” clans, or clans whose countries are proximal are allied within 
one patrilineal line. However, numerous clans are associated without 
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apparent sanction or reason. This linking of different clans by the 
kinship system has important effects in the general clan organization. 

The following factors contribute to the solidarity of any clan: 
a common patrilineage which includes a group of clan ancestors who 
lived at the beginning of time and continue their existence as spirits 
into the present and future to the special benefit of the clan; a 
common country or countries, made up of places associated with the 
past, present, and future activities of the ancestors and which, with 
their natural resources, are under the exclusive guardianship of the 
living clan, aided by the ancestors ; personal names which belong to 
the ancestors or which pertain to things, places, or activities associated 
with them, and which are borne exclusively by members of the clan 
and their dogs; common multiple totems, things or activities 
particularly associated with the ancestors in the past or present 
environment, one of which serves as a clan name ; that portion of the 
sacred and profane tribal mythology which describes the activities of 
the clan ancestors and relates the totems to them, and thus to the 
living clan which has the special, though not exclusive, guardianship 
of these myths; representations of the ancestral activities and 
totems by the adult men of the clan in the tribal ceremonies which 
serve ostensibly to introduce the young men of the tribe to their 
ancestral heritage ; the increasing of certain totems, not necessarily 
belonging to the clan, by individual men and women of the clan, at 
certain spots within the clan domain. In revenge it is the patrilineal 
descent line rather than the clan that is operative, since obligation 
to revenge is based on kinship. 

The mythical time of the original ancestors is given no special 
name. The writer was unable to discover any way in which it might 
be associated with dreaming. It is simply described as being “‘ very 
long ago’ by a more expressive use of a term which is also applied to 
events two or three years past. Things or activities pertaining to 
the ancestral times and things present are distinguished by adjectival 
suffixes. The ancestral times are conceived of as an epoch which 
came to a definite end when, with a recognized change, the old was 
succeeded by a new order, a “ second mob,” which is the present. 
There is no anticipation of a third epoch, the future being simply a 
continuation of the present. The organization of the present society 
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derives from, and is thus dependent upon the past, and in many ways 
it is a recreation of the past, which sometimes leads to a confusion 
of past and present. 

The ancestors of mythical times, with few exceptions anthropo- 
morphic but endowed with extraordinary powers, lived in the main as 
the native lives to-day. Certain traits of their culture, however, 
have “ gone out of style” or have been tabooed by them and thus 
prohibited to their descendants, sometimes for no apparent reason, 
and to the detriment of the latter. The ancestors created the chief 
topographical features of the country, usually by throwing their 
belongings about in a careless manner. They performed a number of 
promethean feats for the benefit of mankind, they established sacred 
sites, and delimited clan countries and totems. Certain individuals 
among the ancestors transgressed tribal custom, copulated with their 
sisters or with menstruating women, and so on, but these are 
significantly known as “ crazy,”’ and are analogous to the “ crazy 
boy” culture-heroes of some other primitive peoples, who anti- 
thetically exemplify what should not be done. Malevolent practices 
of a few ancestors, the invention of evil magic, wholesale murder of 
tribes, cannibalism, and so on, are so grandiose and generalized that 
the native does not think of these ancestors as maleficent. The 
ancestors exist in the present world as spirits, an order distinct from 
the spirits and ghosts of the dead. They are now entirely beneficent, 
to the tribe in general, and to their own clan in particular, aiding the 
sick and distressed, favouring members of their own clan, but never 
directly injuring others. The present members of the clan mirror 
the past of the ancestors in names, personal characteristics, and 
relationships. An individual has his “own” ancestor, a kind of 
alter ego, whose name he bears, who is physically like him, whose 
wife is his wife, and whose children are his children. A man calls 
his ancestral twin ‘‘ younger brother”; he also thinks of himself 
as his own “ younger brother,” apparently unaware of the 
philosophical subtleties involved. The modern individual is not a 
reincarnation of the ancestor, they have no “ soul stuff ’’ in common, 
nor has the “‘ spirit child ” from which a man develops any connection 
with the ancestral double. The individuals and the relationships 
of present society thus recreate exactly the past society, just as the 
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rites recreate ancestral activities. This recreation of the past in 
the present, and the projection of the past into the future to a slight 
extent, must have acted as a powerfully conservative factor in 
stabilizing society before the anomalous advent of the radical novelty 
of European culture. The heroic ancestors from whom so many 
good things derive and with whom each individual in the society 
could personally identify himself, undoubtedly served as a main 
support for the valuable cultural pride which the mere knowledge 
of the white man’s existence and civilization has so far destroyed. 

A majority of the Yir-Yoront clans have multiple countries 
which are not contiguous, and which vary from an acre or two up toa 
number of square miles in area. These several countries of a 
particular clan are found in a rough north-south band, so that there 
is little differentiation in the character of a clan’s countries. The 
countries of a clan, with their natural resources, are owned by all 
clan members in common, the ownership being sanctioned by the 
common tribal mythology in which certain activities of the clan’s 
ancestors are located in the clan countries. The right of exclusive 
use of the land, which is distinguished from ownership, is extended 
to the children of clan women and to members of clans associated 
in the same patrilineal line. The right of exclusion is exercised 
only in exceptional cases, in which there is an actual or pretended 
drain on the resources of the land, indicating that one of the chief 
functions of clan ownership of land is the apportionment and 
conservation of natural resources. The natives state that a clan 
may even forbid a man crossing clan territory to get from one of his 
own clan countries to another, but no example of such extreme 
clan action could be cited. People gather and hunt, ordinarily, in 
whatever country they will. Thus there is practically a standing 
permission which opens a clan’s countries to all, but this permission 
may be withdrawn by the clan for those who are persona non grata. 

For each clan there is one watery spirit centre situated on the 
clan domain in a lagoon, creek, or bit of the sea. Here a particular 
male or female ancestor of the clan resides, whose responsibility it 
is to send out all the “ spirit children ’’ which will be born into the 
clan. These derive from an inexhaustible store, are transformed into 
some active natural object such as a leech, snake, small fish, whirl- 
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wind, turtle, etc., which can enter the body of the mother after it 
has been seen or “ found ’”’ by the mother herself or by the real or 
classificatory father, who sends it on to the mother. There is no 
dreaming associated with conception, nor is any ritual attitude 
adopted towards the natural agent of conception, which may or 
may not be one of the multiple totems of the child’s clan. The 
native states that children are sent out from the spirit centres only 
when people copulate ; but it is not the intercourse, but rather the 
immigration of the “spirit child’’ which causes a pregnancy. 
“‘ Spirit children ”’ are sent out without consideration of the regularity 
or irregularity of the parents’ marriage. When a woman discovers 
her pregnancy, the circumstances of the “ finding ’”’ of the natural 
agent, which may have been several months previous, are remembered 
by the mother or by a father. Since the responsible ancestor sends 
*‘ spirit children ’’ only of his own clan to the countries of his own 
clan in his own tribe, the resultant offspring is affiliated with the clan 
in whose country the natural agent was “ found.’’ With the aid of 
various obvious fictions, the “ spirit child” is usually found in the 
clan country of the child’s real father. But a child is sometimes 
found in the clan country of a classificatory father, i.e., in the country 
of a clan which is associated with the real father’s clan in a patrilineal 
descent line of the kinship system. In this event the child is 
excluded from its real father’s clan, but is brought up by its own 
family, with the result that a family may include several children 
of the father’s clan and several children of different but associated 
clans. The position of a given man’s children is thus fixed as regards 
the kinship system, but variable as regards the clans. A person 
belongs to his “ father’s”’ clan, but it may be the clan of a real 
father or the different clan of a classificatory father. The real 
reasons for this variation from strict patrilineal descent of clans 
are not obvious, though in some instances it is explicitly stated that 
the change was made to fill up the depleted membership of an 
associated clan. In any event, it is clear that the fixed patrilineal 
kinship group serves as the limiting factor in clan descent, whatever 
may be the reasons which determine affiliation with a specific clan 
within this group. 
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When a child is a few days old, the father accepts it, and he or a 
classificatory father gives the child a “‘ big name,’’ which is definitely 
associated with an ancestor of the clan to which the child belongs, 
and thus publicly affiliates the child with its clan. This name may 
at the same time belong to an older male or female relative of the 
child. At teething age a child receives a “ little name,’’ which is 
also associated with the clan, and by which the child is generally 
known. This ordinary name may derive from a relative or may have 
been made up by the father. Every person receives at least these two 
names. But since older persons bearing these same names may die, 
and the names thus become taboo, a third or fourth name is often 
acquired. An adult may have still another “dog name” which 
he has chosen or made up to be given to his child or, remaining 
childless, to his dog, which is included in the kinship system, this 
name often being applied also to himself. In addition to these clan 
names, a person may have nicknames or English names which are 
not subject to the death taboo. There is no sexual differentiation 
in the native names. 

Everything in the Yir-Yoront environment is associated with 
one or more clans as a totem, and is thus brought into relationship 
with the human society. This apportionment of all nature among 
the different clans follows the principle that whatever was particularly 
associated with the ancestors of a clan, or whatever may in some 
fashion be linked with these ancestral associations, now belongs to 
the clan. Because the white man is called “ ghost,” all things 
pertaining to him are attributed to the ‘‘ Corpse’ clan to which all 
ghosts belong, since the white man and his culture have not yet 
been associated with any ancestors in the tribal mythology. Some 
of the totemic associations appear to be fortuitous, but for others a 
natural or economic basis of classification may be found. Coastal 
clans number coastal phenomena among their totems, inland clans, 
inland phenomena. Clay for red paint is obtained from the countries 
of two separate clans which are in different moieties, but these clans 
share clay, red paint, the diurnal time division “ after sunset,”’ and 
other predominantly red things as totems. All totems of a clan 
are common to all clan members and, as has been noted, some may 
be shared with other clans, especially those in the same patrilineal 
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descent line. Except for the two moiety totems, there is no totemic 
killing or eating taboo. It is believed that a man cornered by an 
adversary may escape by changing himself into any one of his clan 
totems. A man may sometimes think of totems in terms of the 
kinship system as these terms would be applied to human members 
of thesameclan. It is apparent that there is little formal recognition 
of the totem apart from the ritual and mythology, but a knowledge 
of these is sufficient to enable an adult man to give without hesitation 
the clan affiliation of almost any object. A clan derives its name 
from what might be considered the chief totem of the clan. This 
totem is prominent because it plays an important rdle in the ancestral 
mythology, with the result that many of the clan personal names are 
associated with it. But no special attitude towards the chief totem 
differentiates it from the other totems of the clan. The ancestors are 
not totems, but because of their extraordinary powers they are 
sometimes confused with totems. The totems of a clan are associated 
with the moiety to which the clan belongs, the association being 
obviously secondary. Clan totemism is the only type found among 
the Yir-Yoront, there being no sex or individual totems. 

As the daily technical activities and kinship behaviour of the 
Yir-Yoront reproduce the ordinary life of ancestral times, so the 
totemic group ritual reproduces the extraordinary doings of the 
tribal ancestors. The group ritual life may best be described in 
terms of the sacred rites and rites with which the tribe is intimately 
associated, as far as these have been recorded, the record not being 
necessarily complete. There are at least twenty-five ‘sacred 
grounds.” These are monuments commemorating some ancestral 
event which transpired at the spot where they are situated, and 
they are named after some feature of this event. The monument 
consists of one or more stones, all stones, except a poor conglomerate 
which is not used for this purpose, having to be imported, and so 
lending additional value to the site. Ten of these monuments are 
“ little sacred grounds ’’ and have no taboos or rites associated with 
them, and are generally uncared for. These, and the myths connected 
with them, are openly known to all members of the community. 
Fifteen “ big sacred grounds’ are taboo to women, children, and 
all men not properly “‘ introduced ’’ to them. The stones of these 
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latter sites are considered dangerous in themselves, and associated 
with them is a tabooed area of varying size. Some of the myths 
accounting for the establishment of the site in ancestral times are 
secret. The clans in whose territories the sites are found own them 
and the associated ceremonies ; they have special charge of keeping 
up the sites, enforcing the taboos, and introducing the uninitiated, 
but they are aided by all tribesmen who have been properly intro- 
duced. At six of these “‘ big sacred grounds ”’ the rites consist of a 
simple introduction, following the ancestral example, to the stones 
and to two or three different kinds of food found near the site ; 
thereafter the initiate may enter the tabooed area and hunt or gather 
the tabooed food there, although over-indulgence leads to dire 
physical disabilities. The introduction to these six rites may be 
held at any time of the year. The tabooed foods are not necessarily 
totems of the clans in charge, and there is absolutely no associated 
idea of increasing these foods. A ceremony which is purely historical, 
but which includes the introduction of the uninitiated, is held at 
three other sites, the same ceremony at the three sites, two of which 
are owned by one clan. This rite is of general tribal significance, 
and while the clan which owns the site is in charge, members of other 
clans represent their own clan ancestors in the numerous episodes 
of the ceremony. At the six remaining “ big sacred grounds ”’ group 
increase ceremonies are held, all men who have been introduced to 
the ceremony participating. These rites are also historical in 
character. But it is expressly stated that they increase certain 
things, and these things play a prominent part in the myths of the 
rite, although nothing is explicitly said or done during the ceremony 
about increasing them. In three cases the things increased (sweet- 
hearts and children, children, and turkey) are associated as totems 
with the clan which owns the site and ceremony ; in the other three 
cases (diver duck twice, and wallaby) there is no association between 
the totems and the clans in charge. 

Thus of the twenty-five recorded permanent sacred sites, only 
six are ostensibly associated with increase ceremonies. It should be 
noted, however, that the stones of a large majority of these sites, 
“big ’’ and “‘ little,” are believed to represent, in order of frequency, 
eggs of birds after which many sites are named, genitalia, and feces. 
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The significance of the symbolism represented is not as obvious as 
would at first appear, but a discussion of this matter would entail 
detailed descriptions which must be postponed. 

The Yir-Yoront also participate in at least ten other group 
ceremonies, but these are associated with different sites, which are 
not permanently sacred or tabooed. The areas where the secret 
parts of these rites are held year after year are tabooed only for the 
duration of the ceremonies and for a short period thereafter. Five 
of these ceremonies are purely historical ; three similar rites dealing 
with the ‘‘ Rainbow Serpent ”’ are held in three separate countries 
of that clan; another is held in “ Corpse ”’ clan country, and deals 
primarily with that subject ; but the fifth, dealing with crocodiles, 
is not held in a “ Crocodile ’’ clan country. Of these ceremonies not 
connected with ‘“‘ sacred grounds,” three are increase rites, two of 
them being for wallaby are exactly similar to the rite mentioned 
above, which is associated with a “‘ sacred ground,” and as in that 
case, the officiating clan does not number wallaby among its totems, 
nor is the animal especially prolific near the places where the rites 
are held. The third ceremony in this category increases sea turtle, 
which is a totem of the clan in charge. Finally, two ceremonies are 
the initiation or “ puberty rites’’ proper, compulsory for all post 
pubescent boys. They are held every three or four years at one of 
several possible sites in different clan countries, one particular clan 
owning the initiation wherever held. 

This somewhat numerical presentation, which has perhaps 
indicated the complexity and confusion of the variety of ideas lying 
behind the few group rites of the Yir-Yoront, may be summarized 
from a slightly different point of view. The Yir-Yoront participate 
in nine group ceremonies which increase six different things, which 
are totems of the clan in charge of the rite in only four cases, and the 
rites are held at permanent “ sacred grounds” in only six cases. 
The objects to be increased are not especially abundant in the region 
where the rites are held. There are eight purely historical rites, 
three (which are the same) being held at “‘ sacred grounds.’ Two 
additional historical rites are the compulsory initiations in which the 
community, over a period of three or four years, makes the boy into 
a man. With the exception of one of the initiations, all group 
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ceremonies, whether for increase or otherwise, are held in the season 
immediately following the rains, which with the rainy season is the 
period of natural growth and reproduction ; however, it would be 
difficult to hold large gatherings during the wet season. These 
ceremonies, except for the initiations, are owned by the clan in whose 
country they are conducted, irrespective of the totems represented. 
As a similar rite may be held at several places, different clans may 
own the same rite. All rites are historical in that they reproduce 
activities and adventures of the ancestors, members of the different 
clans playing parts associated with their own clan ancestors and 
totems in any one ceremony. Those not properly introduced to a 
rite are excluded from certain portions of it, women and children 
never being introduced. The women’s participation is limited to 
public dances held at the camp and preparation of ceremonial 
food offerings. Introduction to a rite at one place allows a man to 
participate in the similar rite if it is held elsewhere. Only the 
initiation rites are compulsory, since a boy cannot become a man 
without attending them ; but normally a man would subsequently 
be introduced to most other ceremonies, and this rather early in 
adult life. There is no formal ranking in connection with these 
additional rites, but exclusion from them detracts from an individual’s 
prestige to some extent. All rites, including the longer and more 
elaborate initiations, are of the same general form. The secret 
portions consist of a series of episodes which are ‘“‘ shown ”’ to the 
neophytes, in which men of the different clans dramatically reproduce 
events of ancestral times, or represent totems in such a way that their 
ancestral associations are recalled. The neophyte is temporarily 
withdrawn from the society for a time varying with the different 
ceremonies, and to a varying degree must undergo the usual food, 
sexual, and other restrictions, which are then gradually removed. 
The food taboos appear to be less irksome than elsewhere in Australia, 
a fact perhaps correlated with the wealth of natural resources and 
the ease with which food is obtained. The rites are bloodless ; 
tooth avulsion and scarification are not ceremonial, and circumcision 
is not practised. Bull-roarers are used only in the two initiations, 
and are not of great importance ; they are made for temporary use, 
and are not identified in any personal way with the ancestors. The 
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appropriate myths and moral sanctions involved in the rites are 
explained when necessary, and the entire rite impresses upon the 
neophyte the importance of the social heritage from the ancestors. 
All group ceremonies may thus be said to be initiatory, and to provide 
the education necessary for full participation in the masculine life of 
the community. 

The ceremonies which have just been described are group rites in 
which the different clans participate together. A very different type 
of ritual is the individual increase ceremony. It is this type of 
ceremony, rather than the group increase rites, which seems the 
closer analogue of talu ceremonies found in other tribes. Dotted 
all over the Yir-Yoront territory are numerous “ holes ’’ named for 
various things, chiefly for fish, vegetables, animals, birds, and insects, 
sometimes at a place where these things are naturally abundant, 
sometimes not. These things are not necessarily totems of the clan 
in whose country the “‘ holes’ are found. These sites are depressions 
in the ground, sometimes associated with trees, but never with 
stones. They are not sacred, and their names, location, and purpose 
are known to the community in general. Only eighty of these, 
representing some fifty different things, have so far been recorded, 
but there are undoubtedly many more. Annually, during the rains 
or the season following, one of the older men or women of the clan 
in whose country the particular “‘ hole ’’ is found performs alone, but 
not secretly, a simple ceremony to increase the thing associated with 
the site. The operator cleans out the depression and then, variously, 
jabs it repeatedly with a digging stick, or knocks a spear-thrower or 
stick against the associated tree, or throws dirt out in all directions, 
the while muttering “ plenty, plenty,’”’ or singing out place-names 
of his own and sometimes neighbouring tribal territory, omitting 
those places where the object is not naturally found. There are 
variations of this procedure, and the same object may be increased 
in different ways at different sites by the same person. Each site 
was established in the mythical times, when an ancestor in some 
manner prominently associated the thing in question with the 
particular spot of his clan’s country, though there is no evidence that 
the ancestor instituted the increase procedure itself. Beliefs 
concerning the present increase of objects are fairly clear. “‘ Images ”’ 
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of the object which exist in the site are “ made” or “ brought 
alive’”’ by the ceremony. The ancestors do not explicitly aid in 
this process; they are not called upon, nor did they necessarily 
place the “ images ”’ in the site. Furthermore, the ‘“ images ’’ are 
not “ spirits,” there is nothing vital about them; they are of a 
different order from whatever it is that constitutes a “ spirit child,” 
nor do the natives believe that anything analogous to a “ spirit 
child’ is necessary for the conception or reproduction of natural 
species which, in the case of animals, ‘‘ just breed’ and the young 
appear. Merely for the sake of description and with numerous 
obvious reservations, the “‘ images’’ which pre-exist in the Yir- 
Yoront increase “ holes’’ might be termed primitive, Australoid 
analogues of the platonic “ideas.’’ The rite simply materializes 
these ‘‘images”’ or “ ideas.”” The operation is recognized as 
distinctly different from that which “‘ makes” or controls rain, 
lightning, and crocodiles. A survey of the various things increased 
shows that many of them are economically important ; but other 
equally important things are omitted, and are not known to be 
increased by clans of other tribes, but simply ‘“‘ grow by themselves.”’ 
A good number of things which are of no apparent social concern 
whatsoever are also increased, as well as things which are definitely 
anti-social. The native does not believe he must increase runaway 
wives, diarrhoea, poisonous snakes (eaten, but greatly feared), hornets, 
mosquitoes, and so on for the continued welfare of society, or because 
he must “ support nature.”” The inconsistencies of the system, its 
asocial and anti-social elements, the casualness with which the rites 
may be neglected, present difficult problems, although it may be 
superficially concluded that the native is simply partially recognizing 
and perhaps co-operating in the inevitable processes of his 
environment. 

In this discussion of clans and the totemism associated with the 
clans, nothing has been said of hordes. The typical Australian horde 
hardly appears as a separate entity in the Yir-Yoront social pattern. 
It is most nearly approximated by the patrilineal clan, which is the 
autonomous land-owning unit, and exogamous. Because of factors 
resulting from the division of a clan’s land into separate lots, and 
because an individual is not necessarily in his real father’s clan, the 
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Yir-Yoront clan-horde assumes a somewhat aberrant form. The 
camps comprise fragments of many different clans, the individual 
members of which shift about from one camp and country to another, 
some being associated with one large portion of the tribal territory 
which is considered their range, others with another. Even during 
the rainy season, when the comimunity splits up into very small 
camps, the men of a clan are separated and do not live together 
in their own territory as a horde. This does not vitiate the senti- 
mental ties which attach a clan to its own particular “ home ”’ 
countries, which if not often or regularly lived in by a clan member, 
are frequently visited. In the arrangement of the larger dry season 
camps, tribes live separately if more than one are represented, but 
within the tribal grouping the clans are divided and mixed. 

In concluding this discussion, the importance of the ancestors, 
of the social past, must again be emphasized. From the point of 
view of the native, the ancestors are the centre about which so much 
of his life revolves. The customs and beliefs associated with the 
ancestors provide a mechanism which relates the individual to the 
group and, with the group, to nature. They are the chief factors 
in the solidarity of clan, tribe, and race. They provide the sanctions 
and explanations of the native’s world. 


Death and Magic. 

A few days after a person’s death an evisceration ceremony is 
held. An older male relative of the deceased’s patrilineal line 
remains alone near the spot where the viscera are buried, and to him 
appears the “ image ’”’ of the adult man responsible for the death. 
The name of the guilty person, usually a member of a neighbouring 
tribe or of a geographically distant clan, is not immediately divulged, 
so that a situation of suspense is created in the community. The 
body is then dried for a month or two when, at a second ceremony, 
it is wrapped up in bark in a flexed position, adopted simply for ease 
in transportation. The wrapped body is guarded, ostensibly against 
magical malpractice, by various relatives for one or two years 
when, at a third ceremony, it is buried or, on the northern borders 
of the tribe, cremated, all mourning paraphernalia being disposed of 
with it. The mourning relatives may then revert to normal 
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behaviour, the widow may marry, the name taboo is gradually lifted, 
and the grave, if not the memory, of the dead becomes obliterated. 
The very old, whose bodies cannot be kept, and the very young are 
buried at once. The treatment of a dead child depends somewhat 
on the social prominence of its family ; a child may be given a full 
funeral. When the body is disposed of the private property of the 
deceased is either destroyed or distributed to the kin in accordance 
with regular rules of inheritance. 

The chief mourners for a dead man are his patrilineal kin, his 
wives, and the men who could marry his sisters. From the moment 
of death until the evisceration of the body these last, especially the 
real husbands of the dead’s sisters, are so overwhelmed by “‘ shame ” 
that they cut themselves off from the society completely by 
hiding in the bush; and until the body is finally disposed of they 
remain under strong “shame ’”’ compulsions. The widow must also 
hide in a less extreme degree. The patrilineal kin are chiefly 
concerned in fixing the guilt for the death and in seeing that the 
proper respect is shown the dead. All other kin have certain defined 
mourning obligations, and the entire community expresses sorrow 
by periodic weeping. The period surrounding the evisceration 
ceremony is a favoured time for clearing up old grievances, especially 
those somehow connected with the past life of the dead. At this 
time men known to have been “ sweethearts ’’ of the dead’s sisters, 
usually the classificatory husbands of these women, as mentioned 
above, but with the exception of the real husband, must formally 
offer themselves for punishment by the mother and patrilineal kin 
of the dead. At the same time, a large section of the community 
being gathered together, any men accused of serious crimes involving 
death or possible death may “ stand up,’ offering themselves without 
resistance to the spears of the avengers. But revenge for the death 
of the person whose funeral is in process is postponed until the body 
is disposed of, 

There is little heterodoxy, though some confusion, in beliefs 
concerning existence after death. The “ spirit’ of the dead, after 
appearing to any absent close relatives (to announce the death), 
goes to the ‘‘ western country,’’ which lies beyond the Gulf, where it 
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returns to its own country in an abortive attempt to be born again 
into its own clan ; it either dies before birth or soon after, since only 
the proper “ spirit children ’’ sent by the clan ancestor from the spirit 
centre survive to adult life. To illustrate this procedure the natives 
invariably cite the example of a dead husband returning to enter his 
widow’s body to be born again as a son, an embarrassing social 
situation fortunately relieved by the death of such offspring. Beliefs 
associated with curing by native doctors are correlated with beliefs 
concerning the “ spirit” of the dead. With the usual primitive 
procedure, the doctor extracts from the sick person’s body an object 
which represents the “spirit’’; this he sends to the “ western 
country ” where, if the person is not sick unto death, it is rejected, 
returning to the doctor, who then inserts it into the body again and 
there kills it, ensuring the patient’s recovery. Of a different order 
is a second “ spirit ’’ of the dead which becomes a star, the transforma- 
tion being accompanied by the fall of a meteorite. A walking 
shape, the first “spirit” visiting a relative, and a falling star are 
often seen in conjunction, and this combination is a sure sign of a 
death somewhere. Distinct from these two “ spirits’’ of a dead 
person is the malevolent “ ghost,” which retains its individuality 
and haunts the community for some time after the death. Eventually 
the individuality of the “ ghost ’’ is lost, and it joins the numerous 
categories of generalized ghosts, the evil and indestructible anthropo- 
morphs with which so much of the life of the society is miserably 
hagridden. Seeking to abduct children or even adults, and to kill 
people for pure malice or for their vital parts, these ghosts constitute 
a fearful menace during the night or in lonely places ; only the inter- 
vention of his ancestors and a constant watchfulness can save 
anyone who forsakes the protecting fold of society. 

The paralysing fear of malevolent spirits is accompanied by a 
terror of magical malpractice on the part of living persons. Any 
man outside of a person’s own patrilineal line or close kin may be 
suspected of causing serious illness or death by evil magic, which 
normally is the only explanation for these phenomena in the case of 
adults. Thus the native belief appears inconsistent, since ghosts are 
feared as a possible cause of death, while a human agent, who is not 
believed to be able to control or influence ghosts, is always made 
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responsible for any particular death. Malevolent magic is believed 
to be practised to avenge real or imagined insults to self or kin, or to 
obtain vital parts (blood, gall, brains, heart, liver, “‘ kidney fat,” 
etc.), which may then be variously used either to improve the 
practitioner’s own hunting or fighting luck and physical strength, 
or for further evil magic. The practice of malevolent magic falls 
under four heads: (a) the manipulation of various mysterious 
powders, liquids, cloths, etc., which through remote control results 
in the victim’s sickness or death; this is a relatively recent, little 
understood, and much feared importation from the south, known, 
however, by the Torres Straits Island word puri-purt, which has been 
seized upon by the old men of the Mission to revive their waning 
powers and has spread thence into the bush; (0) the treatment of 
things intimately associated with the victim resulting in his sickness 
or death; (c) the control of poison snakes or crocodiles which are 
sent to destroy the victim; (d) the removal of vital parts, with or 
without the victim’s knowledge, resulting in illness and inevitable 
death ; a weapon like the pointing bone is believed to be an instru- 
ment used commonly for this operation, so that if a native is merely 
given to understand that such a bone is intended for him, there 
being no formalized “ pointing,’”’ dire psycho-physiological results 
follow. Several of these types of magic may be used in combination 
All of the practices involve the control of occult powers by definite 
and generally known procedures which, however, may vary to some 
extent with the individual operator, who learns the art from a 
relative. It is this individual practice, allowing possible secret 
variations in technique, which maintains the power of magic. A 
man will freely boast of what magic he can practice, and will publicly 
relate tales of his old accomplishments in these lines, tales which 
serve as accepted evidence for the efficacy of magic. A vicious 
circle is created in which every older man, not quite sure of the 
powers of others, lays claim to powers for himself and makes sure 
that the public knows he can be dangerous if he will. Indirectly 
malevolent magic is a considerable factor in social control, and it is 
sanctioned in the ancestral mythology. It inspires great terror 
because there are no efficient counteractives, the victim has no 
definite forewarning of the agent and his motives, and the practice 
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is carried on secretly, at night or in lonely places, when the social 
solidarity is weak. 

A form of group malevolent magic is practised by a revenge 
party as it starts out,as an aid in accomplishing its task. A grass 
effigy of the victim is made, wrapped tightly with cord to “ stop the 
pulse,’’ and erected on forked sticks like a corpse. 

Benevolent or curative magic has been mentioned. There are 
relatively few practitioners of this type of magic in the community, 
and the art is learned or inherited from a relative. Doctors receive 
no material compensation. Cures of a medicinal rather than psycho- 
logical character are not considered magical, and fall within the 
province of the kinship obligations of specific women relatives. 

Another type of magic is that by which an individual can 
control rain, lightning, and crocodiles. These abilities must be 
learned from a relative, are fairly widespread among the masculine 
population, and are never used malevolently. Only by additional 
magic involving the use of a person’s vital parts can crocodiles be 
controlled for malign purposes. There is some evidence in similar 
procedure of a connection between this control of natural phenomena 
and certain aspects of totemic ritual, but this former is not correlated 
with the clan system, and the native definitely distinguishes the 
two. 

Killers, curers, and those who can control natural phenomena do 
not constitute socially recognized classes or ranks, though reputed 
ability in these lines adds to an individual’s personal prestige. 


Economics. 

Production among the Yir-Yoront follows typical Australian 
patterns. The family is the smallest economically independent 
producing unit, and frequently exists as such for a short period, 
when on a “ walk-about ” by itself. The sexual division of labour is 
along the usual lines. A woman’s work consumes practically her 
entire day, notwithstanding the relative abundance of natural 
resources ; her work is more regular and sustained, but on the whole 
less strenuous, than the man’s irregular tasks. The compulsions 
to work are certainly greater for the woman, who must supply the 
staples of family diet and work within the ‘ sewing circle” society 
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of the other camp women which provides a constant stimulus. The 
“ palliative concomitants,” to use Malinowski’s phrase, both for 
women and for men working in groups are of considerable importance 
in maintaining a plenteous prodtiction. The most effective hunting 
and fishing is done by men in groups ranging from a few individuals 
to special large tribal gatherings, the products being divided among 
the participants according to well established usages; but the 
greater efficiency of such group methods cannot be considered an 
important incentive to living in groups. In individual hunting and 
fishing, particular men acquire reputations for real or fancied abilities 
to procure certain foods—a mild form of specialization not without 
importance in the matter of distribution. Craft specialization is 
found to be well developed only in the case of invalid men, who 
supply the labour on provided materials and receive a special return 
which compensates for their disabilities in other economic endeavours, 
constituting a kind of hire. While this leads to no real competition, 
it seems to allow a definite opportunity for the improvement of old 
techniques and the invention of new ones which would be freely 
adopted into the culture. Most things are made for use by the 
worker, and standardized techniques are followed with little individual 
variation. Manufactures are not valued on the basis of the amount 
of work or skill required for them. Those objects finished or partially 
worked as gifts for others or for exchange, and thought of as belonging 
to the recipient from the beginning, receive as much skill and time 
in their manufacture as things intended for personal use. While 
there seems to be little work for work’s sake, there is a real pride in 
craftsmanship, and any work is normally well done and brought to 
completion. 


The gift patterns of the kinship structure care for the regular 
distribution of economic goods, and this distribution may be 
considered as founded in reciprocities, direct or indirect. Firth 
points out that this type of gift distribution is purely social, whereas 
it is rather irregular giving which is economic.!? Among the Yir- 
Yoront irregular giving usually amounts to compulsory exchange. A 
man with tobacco who finds that a distant relative whom he rarely 





17 Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the Maori, London, 1929, p. 417. 
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sees has left a present for him knows that he should “ give ’’ tobacco 
in return. But there is also irregular giving, though within a 
relatively narrow social range, for which the incentives seem to be 
chiefly sentimental, and which may be considered altruistic ; this 
may lead to a desire to acquire property in order to give it away. 
There is no abnormal liberality in giving merely for the sake of 
increased personal prestige, but the maintenance of a standard of 
prestige is apparently an important factor in gift exchange. 
Property is owned communally by clans, and this is theoretically 
at the disposal of any clan member, but with the exception of 
intangibles is practically controlled by one or more head men, both 
as regards clan members as well as outsiders; jointly by married 
men and women, being made and used by them jointly; and 
privately. There is a sexual differentiation in the ownership of 
many things, which are borrowed at need from the opposite sex. 
Although the concept of exclusive control of owned property is 
definite, a person’s psychological participation in his property is 
relatively weak, and fluctuates greatly, the only apparent exceptions 
being for clan property and for a man’s fighting, and certain hunting, 
spears. This is a most important factor in the continual giving 
which goes on, a donor no longer retaining an interest in anything 
once given ; in the absence of standard exchange values for goods, 
even though they be rare; and in the freedom with which things 
may be borrowed or appropriated, and in the rarity of stealing, these, 
like giving, being influenced by kinship patterns. There is little 
that can be considered the permanent property of any one person, 
and nothing ever acquires “ heirloom ”’ value. This appears to be 
correlated to a certain extent with the simplicity of the native 
material equipment. Property may be acquired in a number of 
ways: by “ working or using” in the broadest sense, and in this 
must be included the apportionment of the products of group labour ; 
temporarily by borrowing, i.e., taking with permission; by 
appropriating, i.e., taking without permission; rarely by stealing 
i.e., taking without permission and against the owner’s expressed 
will ; by inheritance ; by gift, involving no return ; and by exchange 
or purchase, involving a guid pro quo. There is no conception of 
gambling, spoiling, or rent, and the absence of standard values of 
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exchange strongly affects any concept of profit, there being no 
explicit bargaining or cheating. | 

Yir-Yoront trade has been much influenced by innovations 
originating in European culture, chiefly by the introduction of 
tobacco, which has become a medium of exchange, and of foreign 
articles which have disrupted old trade patterns. The writer was 
unable to discover any indication of intra- or inter-tribal ritual trade, 
nothing corresponding to the merbok recently described by Stanner 
for the Daly River tribes.18 Nor is there evidence for the existence 
of anything like the markets found to the south at the base of the 
Gulf, or of itinerant traders now found to the north among the 
Wik-Munkan and other tribes. The rather limited importation of 
goods not found in the Yir-Yoront territory was governed by 
exchange with members of neighbouring tribes following the patterns 
of distant kinship, the goods travelling along recognized routes. 


Social Control. 


The morale of the Yir-Yoront, and accordingly to a large extent 
the degree of efficient social control, is much affected by such physical 
factors as weather, available food and tobacco supply, and so on. 
It is very apparent that under adverse external conditions the group 
solidarity is weakened, and sanctions lose much of their power. 

The diffuse moral sanctions of public opinion, as in any small, 
homogeneous society, are normally effective to a high degree. The 
effect of the example of the “ great men,” living and dead, who 
epitomize the social standards of conduct and belief and who are 
generally admired, should be included among other diffuse sanctions. 

Of the organized sanctions, those of a religious nature are 
impressed upon the individual by myth and legend through the 
media of ceremonials, personal instruction, and an institution which 
allows men publicly to recount their past experiences with the 
forces of magic. The strongly developed concept of taboo has certain 
magical implications from which it derives much of its power as a 
factor in social control. A thing which is taboo is not forbidden 
only because it is sacred or respected, but also because it is 





18 W. E. H. Stanner, “ The Daly River Tribes,” Oceania, IV, No. 1, 1933, pp. 
20-21. 
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mysteriously dangerous. A person breaking a taboo may expect to 
be visited directly with some physical misfortune, the source of this 
infliction not being clearly understood. Example may best illustrate 
the taboo concept as it appears among the Yir-Yoront. Tabooed 
for a young man are: public contact with certain kin, including all 
contact with some women relatives during menstruation ; food or 
other material things which have been in contact with these kin ; 
foods tabooed because of the young man’s status in relation to 
totemic ceremonies; these ceremonies, “sacred grounds,” and 
things connected with them to which the young man has not yet 
been introduced ; sexual relations with certain kin; presence at 
the birth of a child. At certain times of critical proximity to 
tabooed things, the danger is minimized by application of another’s 
perspiration. 

The organized sanctions which are social rather than religious 
involve the general recognition and acceptance of authorities or 
social personalities with a definite range of moral responsibility for 
the preservation of due rights and obligations, a child for himself, 
an adult for himself and certain kin, a father for his family, head men 
for their clan, and a group of these head men, the usual gerontocracy, 
for the community of the several clans. The sanctions from which 
these authorities derive their power are in general the “ customary ”’ 
patterns of behaviour and emotion established within the tribe, which 
operate by and large for the stable welfare of the group. The native, 
however, leads a practical life in the course of which numerous 
incentives to eccentric behaviour may arise. Occasionally, e.g., in 
regard to some “ wrong ’’ marriages, there is a “ general feeling ’’ that 
such eccentric behaviour is inevitable, and for the general good it 
is condoned by a compromise which may flout the customary rule. 
In such cases the authorities involved are partially or wholly 
inoperative, though a show of enforcement may be made. Exceptions 
of this nature, in which the established authorities do not operate to 
enforce what is recognized as ‘‘ customary behaviour,’ indicate that 
the standard of moral judgment is not purely imitative. The source 
of this standard in the individual is not simply, to use John Dewey’s 
phrase, that “the community without gradually becomes a forum 
and tribunal within,’ but must be sought rather in the specific 




















RITUAL LIFE AND ECONOMICS OF THE YIR-YORONT 
OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA. PLATE I. 








A. Initiation: Women preparing ceremonial yam for the final day 
of the initiation rite. 








B. Totemic Increase: At the man’s feet is the “ hole”’ of a kind of 
swamp cane (mai-woru), abundant in the nearby swamp, and increased 
annually by cleaning out the shallow depression. 
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RITUAL LIFE AND ECONOMICS OF THE YIR-YORONT 
OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA. PLATE III. 





A. Death: The woman, smeared with clay and wearing special 
paraphernalia, mourns the death of her brother's son, whose eviscerated 
body is drying behind her. 








B. Death: The woman, whose son has recently died, angrily attacks 
a man who is her daughter's lover. The patrilineal kin of the dead 
have, one by one, thrown spears or boomerangs at the man. 
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effect on the individual of the complicated inter-play of forces and 
elements inherent in the given structure of the society, and involved 
in the particular situation. The problems associated with this 
process are abstruse, and brief circumstantial discussion is impossible. 
There are certain recognized means by which the various 
authorities are defended against violation. In their operation, 
public opinion seems to expect some assurance as to the identity of 
the real aggressor in case of doubt, though this evidence may be the 
flimsiest. These mechanisms for the resolution of conflict, infliction 
of punishment, or the mere venting of moral indignation are: (a) 
the conventionalized public complaint of a woman ; (6) the “ growl,” 
a denunciation or argument which often serves as a warning; (c) 
a duel with digging stick or clubs—a domestic squabble between 
women or between a man and a woman which may degenerate into 
a beating when the woman does not defend herself; (d) an open 
duel with knives, clubs, boomerangs, or spears between men, or 
between one man and a series of men, the most common means of 
inflicting punishment; (e) a secret ambush or “ sneaking ’”’ by an 
individual, involving malevolent magic ; (f) a ceremonial settlement 
in which an accused gives himself up and is speared through the 
thigh by his accusers if they are willing to terminate the affair ; 
(g) araid by an avenging party composed of specific kin of the injured ; 
(h) a pitched battle, usually unpremeditated ; (¢) ostracism of an 
individual from one or more camps by clan head men ; (7) a woman 
found by the head men to have violated the secrecy of the totemic 
ceremonies is punished by beating, and some of the men are given 
an opportunity to copulate with her. Suicide is unheard of, and the 
natives find the idea most curious. There appear to be certain 
equivalents of suicide, however, by which a man may be extricated 
from an embarrassing social situation by partial removal from the 

* society. The most formalized of these is known as “ shut ear”’ ; 
a man refuses or, in mild hysteria, is unable to speak or hear, 
maintaining the condition for as much as a fortnight, though other- 
wise living a normal life and communicating by means of the sign 
language. A man known to be accused of serious crime may 
suddenly go “‘ crazy,” i.e., become delirious, and is then mourned 


by his relatives as one likely to die; this dementation has been 
BD 
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observed at the Mission accompanied by serious physical derange- 
ments. A similar situation may result in a third type of self-efface- 
ment in which the accused mopes and wastes away physically. 
No actual deaths were recorded as resulting from any of these 
disorders. 

The phenomena of class morality are observed among the 
Yir-Yoront in the solidarity of kinship, sex, and some age groups, 
tribe, and race. Tribal morality in the technical sense does not 
operate, since the wholesale totemic classification by clans allows 
any foreign native or even a Torres Straits Islander to be fitted into 
the kinship system on the basis of one or more of his totems, through 
which he establishes brotherhood with one of the Yir-Yoront clans. 
The white man, however, is in many regards considered quite outside 
the native moral system. 
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THE NATIVES OF SIO ISLAND, SOUTH-EASTERN NEW 
GUINEA 


A STUDY IN CULTURE-CONTACT 


By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


| SPENT about four weeks early this year amongst the natives 
of Sio Island, while engaged in a comprehensive study of the effects 
of culture-contact in the region of the Huon Peninsula. 

I selected Sio for intensive study because of the unusual 
conditions under which the people lived there, the houses of over 
1,000 inhabitants being packed together on an area of less than 
two acres ; also, because of the part it played in the rather complex 
economic system of the Morobe coast and the adjacent island groups. 
Further, the island presented an unique opportunity for examining 
the results of the influence of a Christian mission upon the everyday 
life of the community, for the Sio people have been left alone to 
maintain their mission activities since the abandonment of the 
adjacent European mission station some time ago. 

Only one missionary organization is represented at Sio, and 
since there are no plantations or other European enterprises 
established in the vicinity, the mission has been the chief, and 
practically the only, regular culture-modifying force. The fact 
that nearly every adult male of Sio has been away working is an 
additional factor. 

The island is about 60 yards across at its widest point, and not 
more than 300 yards in length. From a wave-buffeted, basalt 
rock wall at the seaward end, it descends gradually to sea-level at 
the point opposite the mainland coast, from which it is separated 
by a shallow passage of three or four hundred yards. The island 
is almost completely bare of any form of vegetation; it does not 
possess any natural water supply ; its beach is a constant litter of 
household refuse and marine débris; and, altogether, from the 
European standpoint, it is an unattractive place. The habitations, 


ez 
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numbering about 200, are jammed together in the lower half of the 
island, the other part being fenced off and used as a reserve for pigs. 

In the middle of the inhabited portion stand the large church- 
house (‘‘lotu”’) built entirely of native materials, and a large, round, 
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open-sided, raised men’s house, in which all matters of common 
interest are discussed. This house is occupied at all times by a 
few old men. 

The island is encircled by coral reef, on which most of the 
regular fishing activities take place. Innumerable canoes lie close 
together on the beach on the leeward side of the island. These 
canoes are used in transporting all supplies (of food, firewood and 
water) across from the mainland. The women all carry “bilum” net 
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bags, suspended down the back from a band around the forehead. 
The men carry spears and bows and arrows. Towards the end of 
the north-west monsoon season, large double-sailed canoes voyage 
to Sio from the Siassi Islands in connection with the primitive trading 
system of the region. 

The mainland opposite Sio consists of a broad coastal plain, 
covered with a thick growth of tall,coarse “‘kunai” grass (Imperata 
arundinacee). North of Sio is Arop (Long Island), and north-east, 
Lugewa Island, with both of which Sio has fairly regular trading 
and missionary intercourse, as well as with villages on the mainland 
coast. 

The gardens are in the valleys of the coastal foothills behind the 
“kunai’’ plain. 


Political Divisions. 


For administration purposes, the island is divided into two 
sections, each with a “luluai”’ (headman), “‘tultul’’ (second man), and 
medical “tultul’’. The “ paramount luluai” of the district also 
resides at Sio. 

The houses are grouped into sections or hamlets, but since 
the close-packed nature of the settlement makes the boundaries 
unrecognizable, even the natives have only very general ideas of 
these divisions. Two of these sections, on opposite sides of the 
narrow end of the island, are named, because of their situation, 
mbwera and mbora respectively, mbwera being the name of the south- 
east wind and mbora of the north-west. There is usually one old 
man who is regarded as the senior of the section or hamlet. Further, 
since marriage is patrilocal and land is generally inherited in the male 
line, the members or residents of a section form a co-operative 
working group for ordinary gardening as well as ceremonial 
purposes. Certain of the sections have a special house set aside for 
the reception of visitors, but some sections use the large community 
men’s house instead. 

The island is, by its crowded nature, dirty and smelly. The 
houses, which are built up on corner-posts, the floor being two or 
three feet above the ground, consist of one large enclosed room, 
low-roofed and completely void of light inside, and a low-hung, 
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semi-enclosed, entrance porch, frequently as large as the main room 
itself. The roof is of sago-leaf, the walls of coconut or woven-bamboo 
matting, and the floor of split ‘‘limbung” slats. The main room is used 
for sleeping and as a storehouse. It is in the porch, or around the 
open-air fire on the ground near the entrance that most of the family 
life is lived. 

Looking at this island to-day, with its ramshackle houses and 
state of comparative dirt, and reviewing its recent history, especially 
its fervent attachment to Christianity and the number of its 
inhabitants who have spent years in the service of the white man, 
we are inevitably led to doubt the possibility of these primitive 
people’s ever becoming naturally clean in the European way. Those 


Sketch of Typical House, Sio Island. 


appurtenances that assist us to maintain a hygienic mode of life 
are not accessible to the native of New Guinea, nor are they, in any 
case, adaptable to the conditions of his village life. One cannot 
forbear from expressing the hope, however, that in this era of strong 
attachment to the new religious ideal, the need for cleanliness will 
form a more definite part of the missionary teaching. Ultimately, 
the people may actually come to want cleanliness. It is certainly 
a vulnerable spot in the mission armour—this lack of appreciation 
of the value of cleanliness for its own sake amongst such a sincerely 
mission-minded native people. 

After all, however, the teaching of the value of cleanliness is 
not alone the business of the missions ; it is part of the large problem 
of education that confronts all the agencies concerned with the 
development of these native peoples along more enlightened lines. 
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Reason for Native Settlement at Sto. 


There is vague knowledge amongst the older natives of a legend 
that explains why the ancestors of the present Sio people left the 
mainland and established themselves upon the island. According 
to this, the mainland settlement had been visited and almost 
annihilated by certain natural forces—lightning and fire and raging 
storms—connected, possibly, with actual local volcanic disturbances 
of which there is geological evidence enough in the vicinity. The 
survivors, including two old men, escaped to Sio, which was at that 
time covered in vegetation. As the numbers increased the vegeta- 
tion became denuded to make room for houses, until Sio took on its 
present barren condition. Actually, I think, the original settlers 
were driven to the island as a refuge from two sets of enemies that 
had made life unbearable for them on the mainland: the marauding 
warriors from the hill villages near by, and, much more terrible, 
the hordes of mosquitoes and sand-flies, called by the pidgin word 
“natnat’’. While the visits of the hill people to-day are always of a 
friendly nature, being for purposes of barter, I learned from personal 
experience that the intensity of the attacking power of the mosquito 
horde in that mainland locality remains unabated. Sio Island itself 
has very few mosquitoes, and that is why the people to-day willingly 
put up with the many disadvantages of living there, in preference to 
the apparently more attractive and convenient mainland coast. 


Personal Halits of Natives. 


The natives of Sio, living as they do, well away from regions of 
regular European contact, while quite frank in their relations with 
strangers, are yet unobtrusive. On the whole they appear a hard- 
working, straightforward people, satisfied with their lot. 

Old men all wear the narrow “tapa”’ waist- and crutch-band, 
morlu ; women all wear the home-made grass skirt, lome, frequently 
(especially in the presence of a European) with cloth “‘lava-lava”’ 
over it. All small children are naked. Children’s heads are shaved to 
leave a small skull-cap of hair, which gives the head a resemblance 
to that of a Japanese doll. The shaving operation is done with a 
sharp flake of ordinary bottle-glass where a safety razor blade is 
not available. Formerly, flakes of obsidian, from Siassi and Arop, 
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were used for this purpose. Heads are usually painted red or black 
with native paint imported from Siassi. This, like the obsidian, 
forms one of the items that make up the primitive economic chain 
referred to previously. 

The language spoken is of Melanesian type; to-day the young 
people are being taught Iabim (locally written Jabém), a Melanesian 
language of Finschhafen district, which the Lutheran missionary 
authorities are hoping to make the common tongue of the Melanesian- 
speaking peoples of the Huon Peninsula. It may be predicted with 
some degree of certainty that within the next two generations the 
language of Sio will have become superseded entirely by Iabim. 

Betel nut is much used, and native tobacco smoked by all 
except some of the very old women and the young children. 
Distended ear-lobes, tattooing and body markings occur. Circum- 
cision is no longer practised, it being part of the former youth- 
initiation ceremony that has been discontinued. 

The people were never cannibals, but they were constantly 
raided by (and themselves raided) the adjacent people of the 
mountains. 


Demographic and Related Data. 


The inhabitants of Sio, including absentees, number 1,069, 
males 551, and females 518, representing an excess of three males 
per hundred of population. Of this number, 576 or 54% are adults, 
and 493 or 46% are in the pre-puberal group. 

Of the total number of 297 adult males, no fewer than 272 have 
been away from the village working on contracts of service, in most 
cases for at least three years. Of this number, 119 are away working 
at present ; this means that 40% of the total adult males are absent 
from the village! As a consequence, there is a number of unmarried 
young women in Sio, a most uncommon state of affairs, in my 
experience, in present-day New Guinea. The high percentage of 
absentee males is explained by the fact that Sio natives are amongst 
those required to pay head tax, and as there is no means of earning 
or acquiring the necessary European money at Sio (where the land, 
even on the mainland opposite, appears unsuited to the cultivation of 
coconuts), all lads are obliged to leave the village for a period of 
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years, entering on contracts of service with Europeans. Most of 
them return while still young and settle down to normal village life, 
so that the effect of their absence upon the society is not as far- 
reaching as might be expected ; it is, in fact, as I saw it, scarcely 
felt at all. Very few of the women of Sio have ever been away for 
any time from the island or under close European influence. It is 
worthy of note, and probably partly explains the stability of Sio 
in spite of the high percentage of males who have been working 
away from the village that, except for the mission and the government, 
there has never been any European influence acting directly upon 
the settlement. So that the male absentees, returning after 
completing their contracts of service, have always found the old 
village life in essentials quite unchanged, and readily. readjusted 
themselves to it. There are to-day not more than half a dozen men 
not of Sio origin (7.e., cultural aliens) married to women of the island 
and living there; only one Sio male, as far as records show, has 
married and settled permanently away from Sio, and no Sio woman 
has been known to marry an alien and live permanently at his 
place. 

The recruiting of Sio males as labourers commenced many years 
ago, the first batch working at Bogadjim and Madang in the early 
days of German settlement there. Later, recruits were sent to 
Rabaul, to Finschhafen (with the Lutheran mission), and more 
recently to Salamaua and the New Guinea goldfields. A number 
of lads are away at school, either one of the mission continuation 
schools at Hopoi and Wasutieng (Iabim) respectively, or the govern- 
ment central school at Rabaul. No fewer than 26 Sio males have 
seen service with the New Guinea native constabulary, some under 
the German régime, others more recently ; they include a number 
who have been non-commissioned officers. The social stability, 
economic soundness and general atmosphere of concord that are 
characteristic of life at Sio to-day, in view of these facts, are nothing 
short of remarkable. The conservatism of the women, in their 
continuing attachment to the primitive mode of life, is, I think, the 
chief factor contributing towards this happy condition. The 
natives of New Guinea who have been long under government 
influence nowadays have either to develop village industrial 
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enterprises or go away to work for the white man (and the Oriental) 
in order to satisfy their own personal needs, meet the requirements 
of the government, and assist in the maintenance of their native 
mission teachers. Only the second alternative is offered to Sio, 
which remains fundamentally unchanged in spite of this fact. It is 
the writer’s opinion that there is no breakdown or disruption of 
traditional life at Sio that may be regarded as directly due to the 
influence of the recruiting of labour ; further, whatever modifications 
of the former primitive culture have occurred, the people themselves 
have generally brought about of their own free will, mostly in 
connection with their adoption of and adherence to Christianity. 


Kinship and Social Structure. 


Though these were analysed very thoroughly by the genealogical 
method as well as by direct inquiry, only a cursory outline will be 
given here. It has already been pointed out that the island is 
divided into residential sections or hamlets. Except that the 
members of one hamlet frequently combine in gardening pursuits 
and the provision of feasts for house-building within the section, 
this residential grouping has little significance. 


There is no system of division into clans or totemic groups. 
Marriage is regulated solely by kinship. The unit of society for this 
purpose is the “ one-blood’”’ group—the ser tetu (blood, one). To 
understand the nature and extent of such a ser tetu group was only 
possible by examining extensive individual pedigrees, in every pair 
of relationships they presented. This showed that there is no 
definite rule governing the inclusion, within a ser tetu group, of 
relationships to any particular degree of classification. But every 
individual knows, or can ascertain from older persons, whether 
any other individual is ser tetu or ser toyge (blood, other one). I 
came to the conclusion that where any individual, in the knowledge 
of the oldest living male of the particular ser, was genealogically 
connected with any other individual, either on the maternal or the 
paternal side, those two individuals were of ser tetu. Beyond the 
regulation of marriage the ser tetu appears to have little significance 
as a social unit. 
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Marriage. 


The decision as to the blood eligibility of two individuals for 
marriage rests upon the old men of the particular extended family 
groups concerned. “‘ Could so-and-so marry so-and-so ? ’’ I frequently 
asked, testing the situation. “‘ Ser tetu! ’’ was the laconic answer— 
sometimes only after much discussion by the group of old men 
informants. Two actual cases of marriage prohibition, because of 
blood relationship, were those of ego male and (a) his f.m.f.b. son’s 
d.daughter, and (0) his f.m.b.b. son’s son’s daughter. 


The male-female own cross-cousin relationship is classified as 
brother-sister, classificatory cross-cousins having a special term, 
manengu. Marriage between manengu is irregular; my records 
did not disclose any case of marriage even of manengu of very 
distant classificatory connection. 


There are no prescribed avoidances between individuals, only 
prohibition on the speaking of the names of certain connections in 
the twongu (relationship term) category. Personal avoidances, 
indeed, would be impracticable under the conditions of life at Sio. 

Polygyny was formerly the rule; but not polyandry. The 
practice of polygyny was explained by the fact that there was 
generally a preponderance of females ; and in such a case, where a 
woman expressed a desire to “ belong to’”’ any man, the latter felt 
obliged to take her. To-day there are cases of two widows of the 
one husband still living and working together in amity and harmony. 
There is no case of polygyny in Sio to-day. Mother’s sister is 
classified as mother (t¢nongu), mother’s older sister being distinguished 
by a qualifying term from the younger sister. Father’s sister and 
mother’s brother’s wife are classified together as ningutorpfi ; these 
are not subjects of name or behaviour avoidance ; there is a special 
term for mother’s brother (ninguwawa), though his social obligations 
towards his sister’s children (mingumbeila) are not very clearly 
defined, nor does the sentimental connection appear very strong. 
Older and younger brothers, and father’s older and younger brothers, 
are distinguished by the qualification of “big’’ and “ small”’ 
(“ brother ’’ and “ father ’’) respectively, though the distinction 
appears one of terminology only. 
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Nowhere have I recorded such extensive pedigrees as at Sio. 
This is not surprising when it is remembered that practically no one 
marries away from the island, and that the 1,000 odd inhabitants 
all live close together and are known to each other individually. 
It is therefore not difficult for the older men to place each individual 
in his blood group, and to determine his genealogical relationship 
to every other person. 


Inheritance. 


Gardening land seems to be inherited in the paternal line, 
for wherever I enquired of the leading male of a gardening group 
regarding the particular land being cultivated at the moment, he 
replied with certainty, as if the thing were obvious, “‘ My father’s 
own land ; he worked it before ; I helped him ; he gave it to me.” 
In such a case brothers who usually resided in adjacent houses in 
the one paternal section, generally worked in different or adjacent 
portions of the one patch. It was pointed out that wherever it 
suited the purpose of those concerned a male might co-operate with 
and share the gardening land of his wife or his mother’s brother. 
His own sons and their wives worked in his ground also. 

So that, in summary, it appears that the fundamental unit 
of the society is the individual family whose members (before the 
children attain puberty) occupy the one house. The hamlet or 
residential section (corresponding roughly to a large extended 
paternal family group) is a recognized and useful unit for certain 
social purposes, and the “ one-blood ”’ group, the large unit regulating 
marriage. 


Daily Routine. 

During the morning most of the children attend one of three 
mission village “‘ schools ” for a couple of hours, and then spend the 
remainder of the day playing at fishing, with miniature bows and 
arrows, and in other pastimes; the boys are always separately 
grouped from girls. A most pleasing feature of the child life is the 
custom of spontaneous singing of native airs during play. 

During the night the canoes are drawn up on the beach. After early 
morning “‘ lotu’’ (mission service), announced by a large stationary 
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bell, the adult family groups move off to the mainland for the day’s 
work. Towards evening they return, converging from various 
landward directions, by canoe or wading, on to the narrow spit at 
the mainland end of the island. The net-bags of the women, whose 
back-bulging grass skirts give them, as they move, the ludicrous 
appearance of having short bobbing tails, contain coconut shells 
filled with fresh water and the supply of food for the family’s evening 
and morning meals. It is the work of the women, once home, to 
prepare the fire and cook the food. But while all of the cooking 
for ordinary everyday purposes is left to the women, all the special 
cooking and preparation for feasting purposes is done by the men, 
the women of the group always sharing in the food thus prepared. 


This differs radically from the New Ireland practice, where the 
women cook everything except the pig, and never share in the feast. 
There, too, the men sit around inside a special enclosure to consume 
the food ; in Sio and the Huon Peninsula region generally there is 
no sit-down community eating ; the food is simply divided up and 
distributed to the various households. As a feast, from the social 
point of view, the New Ireland custom is infinitely more interesting. 
and valuable, though one would like there to see the women permitted 
to share in the actual food. 


The method of killing, preparing and cooking of pig in Sio 
differs from that of New Ireland. In the latter place it is roasted 
whole ; in Sio cut into strips, each being then attached to a stick, 
covered in leaves and roasted, or simply cut up and boiled. The 
pig is killed by stabbing in the heart with a strong iron-pointed spear, 
whereas in New Ireland it is suffocated with a rope muzzle. The 
pig does not play nearly such an important réle in feasting and 
ceremonial life here as at New Ireland. It is customary at Sio to 
hang the inflated bladder of the pig to a beam of the house, betel nut 
juice being then spat upon it by all the men present in turn. No 
explanation is offered of this custom, it is apparently merely a 
meaningless survival. 


Taro may be simply roasted on the open fire, boiled in the 
locally-made clay pot, or grated on a thorny stick and, with coconut 
juice added, roasted in the form of leaf-bound packages or “ cakes.”’ 
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There is a specially appetizing! method of preparing boiled 
native sago with coconut juice. This is done only by the men, 
usually in connection with the reception of, or farewell to, groups of 
visitors from distant places. Sio takes a just pride in the local 
fame of this dish. Frequently the departing visitors fill up short 
lengths of bamboo with this mixture, either to take back to their 
people at home, or to consume on the homeward track. When this 
food is required to be eaten, the bamboo container is simply split 
open from end to end, and the sago mixture gouged out with fingers 
or stick. 


The Making of Clay Cooking-pots. 


Every woman of Sio is able to make cooking-pots, though 
naturally there are certain women, generally older, who are more 
expert than others. Upon the making of these cooking-pots depends 
Sio’s participation in the economic cycle that occupies so large a 
part of the interest and time of the natives of the Huon Peninsula 
region and the adjacent groups of islands, reaching in one particular 
as far as the south coast of New Britain.? 


The material from which the pots are made is a dry, disintegrated 
clay, greyish in colour which, when mixed with water in preparation 
for the moulding, closely resembles plasticine. There is no variety 
of model or shape in the pots, which vary in size from about a 
capacity of one quart to three gallons. Though the women appear 
quite proud of their handicraft, there is little of ornamentation or 
artistic beauty about the pots, but they are well proportioned, smooth 
and symmetrical. Sio regards them from the point of their utilitarian 
rather than their esthetic worth. A few of the pots bear distinctive 
markings—simple lines and waves and dots—that are tacitly 
acknowledged as the copyright of the particular family group to 
which the maker belongs, these patterns being generally handed 





1To the native, that is; the European palate would no doubt find it less 
attractive. I personally tried it, in a minutely small quantity, only once, and then 
more as a duty than a pleasure. 

2 It is not the writer’s intention to do more than mention the nature of Sio’s 
part in this system. Later and in another context, the whole matter may be more 
systematically treated. 
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down matrilineally. The pots have a regular set of recognized 
exchange values, based on their capacity. 

The moulding and shaping of the pots are done by hand, the 
tools consisting only of a smooth-surfaced egg-shaped stone about 
three to six inches in length, of the volcanic bomb type, and a set 
of two or three flat pieces of wood, resembling butter pats. The 
stone is held on the inside of the clay and the pieces of wood, their 
surfaces moistened from time to time to prevent adhesion to the 
clay, are used to do the external beating. The shaping is done from 











No. 1. No. 2. 
Cooking pot of Kela (near Salamaua, Sio Island cooking pot—of very 
south of Huon Gulf) manufacture. different type from that of Kela. 


Both of these figure prominently as items of exchange in the primitive 
economic system of the Huon Peninsula region of south-eastern New Guinea. 


the bottom up, the top being in the form of a narrow neck with 
turned-back lip. (See Diagram.) Each pot occupies about half an 
hour in the shaping. The shaping done, the pot is then placed 
carefully in a soft ‘‘ bed ”’ of dry grass and leaves, specially constructed 
to fit its base and then put away in the house todry. After a certain 
period (generally, I was informed, about two weeks) it is burnt on 
an open fire, frequently changing colour to a brick-red in the process. 
The finished pots have a rough rather than glazed surface appearance. 
The pot is now ready for use, but not yet for exchange, for no pot 
ever leaves Sio until it has been tested in actual use. The men 
of Sio point with pride to the fact that pots from their home are 
extensively used and widely sought. The fame of Sio in the locality 
rests, in fact, upon these pots. 
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Fishing. 

Fishing is a further important phase of life. Individual men 
shoot fish with bows and arrows at all times, but fishing is also 
carried on by organized groups in canoes, using flares, on dark 
nights. This is a spectacular form, the reef being literally ablaze 
with the light of flaming coconut leaf torches. On the prow of each 
canoe a spearman is poised ready. When fish (usually the “ long- 
tom,’’ Tylosurus melanotus), attracted by the light, break out from 
the surface of the water, the waiting hunter shoots with swift, 
unerring aim. There is much excitement and jabbering amongst 
the canoe-men during these few minutes of the actual spearing. 


The girls and women fish on the reefs for small fry, each woman 
using two framed hand-nets. 


Division of Labour. 


Apart from gardening and fishing, the preparation of feasts 
and everyday household tasks, activities include, for men, the rearing 
of pigs, the building and repairing of houses and canoes, the hunting 
of wild pigs, sago-getting and other lesser pursuits. The women 
weave nets and string bags, make grass skirts and—one of the most 
regular of pursuits—louse one another, the children and the young 
pigs and dogs. 


Economic Connections. 


In exchange for the pots, Sio gets black native paint (made 
from special soil) and a special type of men’s net bag from the 
Raicoast (north towards Madang, including the villages of Singerokai, 
Kiari and Malolomai, and other small settlements), also bamboo- 
pointed arrows and strong bows for pig-hunting, as well as men’s 
bark-cloth morlon (waist-girdles). From that direction, too, 
come the softwood mixing-bowls, in shape like the hull of a broad 
canoe.* From the Siassi Islands and Umboi come pigs’ tusks, a 
form of currency with a recognized local series of value equivalents, 





% These must not be confused with the more artistic and durable, and much 
more valuable, Tami Island hardwood bowls, which, like the cooking pots of Sio, 
constitute a very important item in the Huon District primitive economic system. 
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obsidian, strings of native shell-beads, native red paint, dogs’ teeth— 
a form of currency which is to-day going out of favour due, no doubt, 
to the introduction at one period by non-native traders of cheap 
artificial teeth, pandanus leaf mats (Rkaruka), and Tami Island 
hardwood bowls. 

The people of the local mountain villages bring down native 
tobacco, net-bags, betel nut and potatoes, taking coconuts, clay 
pots and wooden bowls in return. 

On the mainland opposite the island the natives of Sio have 
cultivated a few acres of coconuts, but the area of soil suitable is so 
limited as to prevent any further extension of these plantations. 
The proceeds from the disposal of the copra or coconuts goes in part 
towards the cost of maintaining the mission teachers working in 
Sio and to the support of other missionary activities in adjacent 
settlements for which Sio has voluntarily assumed responsibility. 

In connection with the economic system, Sio seems to be the 
centre or focal point; this involves the island in a good deal of 
hospitality which keeps the people busy preparing feasts and growing 
crops as food reserves. 

The exchanges are not haphazard; individuals or families of 
Sio recognize, for the purpose of offering them hospitality and 
disposing of their goods, certain visiting groups as their regular 
trading ‘‘ friends’’ or partners. By this means the disposal of the 
visitors’ articles and their supply of pots in exchange are ensured. 


Material Culture. 


The most common items of the material side of the culture have 
already been mentioned incidentally. There are, in addition, a 
few carved house posts—all of former days, none being carved 
nowadays ; incised and relief markings and patterns on the ends and 
wash-strakes of canoes which have also decorative, carved prows 
shaped like “crocodile’’ heads. A heavy, obsidian or stone- 
headed “‘ beater ’’ is used in sago-getting; hollowed-out wooden 
mortars with hardwood pounding sticks or pestles are used for 
crushing taro; a smaller carved wooden pounding receptacle is 
used by the toothless old men for grinding their betel nut. Some of 


these, carved in the form of grotesque human figures, and said to be 
E 
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of Arop Island origin, are of particular interest from the artistic 
point of view. The customary vegetable gourd is used as a lime 
container, the spatula often having an artistically incised or carved 
handle. There is no general carving talent, however, at Sio such 
as is represented in New Ireland by the malagan carvings. Local 
baskets and mats are of coconut leaf, simple in form, crude in type, 
and not durable. Certain families treasure a small woven decorative 
band (morei) patterned in small cowrie shell beads. This is worn 
on the forehead by one of the women of the group. The making 
of a mores represents much patient work ; it is therefore considered 
a distinctive possession, for only the more ambitious groups ever 
make one. 

Canoes consisting of dug-out hull with built-up independent 
wash-strake of planking, single outrigger, and broad seating platform, 
are caulked with a teased vegetable fibre soaked in water and tapped 
into the required space. Some canoes have pandanus mat sails, 
generally acquired from Siassi. The most highly prized individual 
item of material value is the pair of rounded pig’s tusks usually worn, 
on ceremonial occasions, in front of the chest, suspended from a 
cord round the neck. A pair of these may be acquired by special 
arrangement, for they are fairly rare, from Siassi Islands in exchange 
for an out-sized pig. These tusks, however, are made available only 
from one “ big’’ man to another. The possession of a pair by an 
individual is generally regarded as evidence of his relatively high 
status in the community. 


Culture Changes. 

The changes that have come about in the culture of Sio since 
the beginning of European contact have been fairly far reaching. 
The one phase of life that has not been impaired but, rather, 
strengthened, is the primitive cycle of exchange, upon the 
maintenance of which, I think, the stability of Sio life depends. 
The changes in material culture have been great, but are little 
different from those elsewhere in New Guinea, iron and steel having 
superseded stone and bone, the “lava-lava”’ replacing the grass skirt 
or ‘‘tapa” belt. Sorcery, magic and the use of malira amulets which 
were reputed to act as sexual stimuli, have completely disappeared ; 
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fighting and killing of neighbouring peoples have long ceased ; 
the old primitive dances have been discontinued ; and so, too, have 
the elaborate ceremonies connected with the initiation of youths. 
The sexual licence formerly associated with the reception of groups 
of regular trading visitors is no longer practised ; polygyny has been 
dropped; the old form of disposal of the dead, and the belief in 
spirit influences have been forgotten. On the other hand, new 
religious beliefs and a new set of interests and activities centring 
around “‘lotu’’ have been introduced ; a greater variety of food crops 
planted, with consequent enriching of the dietary ; new standards 
of cleanliness introduced, and a new and healthy form of discipline 
brought into the social relationships of individuals and groups. 
The former system of land tenure appears still to prevail, and the 
old form of social grouping and the regulation of marriage exist as 
before. There is a nucleus of family life in Sio that may be a recent 
development, but that, in any case, goes far towards ensuring social 
harmony and progress. 


Sio Life To-day. 

The daily round of food getting activities connected with the 
work of the mission in the village, the fulfilment of social obligations, 
participation in the cycle of economic exchange and incidental 
hospitality—such things keep the inhabitants of Sio ever busy. 
This regular activity, together with the new security they enjoy— 
spiritual security from their mission adherence, and material security 
from the existence of the white man’s system of law and order, 
and the need to meet government requirements and satisfy govern- 
ment prescriptions in various directions—all combine to bring 
about the present satisfactory condition of life at Sio, and the 
apparent happiness of the people. 

There is certainly no evidence whatever in Sio to-day, as I 
saw it, of any condition of ‘‘ heartlessness and hopelessness,” no 
“ dangerous void” ; for a more active, purposeful, full-living group 
of primitive people, it would be rare to meet. The one element of 
life that does not appear to find free and full expression is that of 
joy. There has not been provided, in the lives of the adults, I 
believe, any satisfactory substitute for the old primitive dance 
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and those aspects of the ceremonial life upon which the native 
formerly depended for his more boisterous amusement. There is 
an apparent need for such a substitute in the life of the adults at 
present. It is earnestly to be hoped that attention will be given 
to this aspect of life amongst the present pre-puberal generation, 
as part of the programme of activities of the village ‘“‘ schools.”” To 
neglect it will give rise to a serious problem in the future, may even 
be the cause of turning the minds of the next generation of adults 
back in longing to the lost life of the past, and thus bring about a 
reactionary movement against the new life and pursuits. This 
represents, in the writer’s view, here as in other parts of New Guinea, 
one of the serious possibilities of the future, unless the broadness of 
our policy of change prevents or forestalls it. 


Recommendation. 


The one recommendation that obviously arises from my study 
of Sio society is that there should continue to be little or no inter- 
ference—or as little as possible—with the people in their everyday 
lives. For, though supervision by government and mission must 
not now be relaxed, it would indeed be folly to take any action that 
might upset a mode of life that is, in all its aspects, so satisfactory 
to all concerned. 


If we are to help these people along practical lines at all, it 
must be in the direction of introducing to them new ways of making 
money to meet the requirements of the government and the obliga- 
tions they have assumed in connection with the work of the Christian 
mission. This appears to be their only locally unsatisfied need. If 
the Administration, through its appropriate departments—or the 
mission, for that matter—can show Sio, without violently interfering 
with or disturbing things as they are or modifying the present-day 
culture pattern, a means to this end, the greatest possible service 
will have been rendered. Some form of village industrial, or local 
agricultural, enterprise other than coconut planting is suggested. 


Here is excellent opportunity for the co-operation, in the 
interests of native development and of the Territory generally, of 
the Departments of Native Affairs and Agriculture, as well as a 
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chance of testing the possibilities of practical native education in a 
new direction. 

There would appear to be justification for regarding such an 
enterprise as truly educational in character, and making it a charge 
against the funds set aside for education. 


The Mission in Sio and its Lesson. 


The special nature of the Sio settlement, with its mission church 
as the focal point of so much of its life, makes it nowadays a large 
single community capable of acting, through its “‘ elders,” as a body, 
rather than a series of extended family or other smaller groupings. 
It soon becomes apparent to the student of native society, upon 
settlement at Sio, that whatever activity or pursuit concerns any 
group of the people, 7pso facto concerns the island as a whole. There 
appears to be a remarkable unity and concord about the place that 
is difficult to explain, unless it be due to the cementing and unifying 
influence of its mission activities and the strength of its mission 
purpose. This, I believe, is the true explanation. For every activity 
of individual or group, every phase of the lives of these people, 
seems to be touched with and permeated by missionary-mindedness. 
In very truth the frequency of the repetition of the phrase “ now, 
this time, me fella catchim finish talk blong lotu”’ (now that we 
have heard the message of ‘‘lotu’’), tended to become monotonous ; 
and in certain cases it sounded, in consequence, insincere. But of 
the sincerity of the beliefs of the majority of mission adherents, of 
the intensity of the desire of certain adult natives to be “ wash- 
wash”’ (baptized), and their constant preparedness to receive 
instruction to that end, not even the most sceptical could doubt. 
The writer has never, in his wide wanderings around New Guinea, 
met a community where the Christian mission ideal and teachings 
appeared more pervasive or strongly held. ‘‘ We have accepted 
this thing; we believe in it; nothing else matters; we will hold 
fast to it, and introduce it, when they seek it, to others’’; that 
seemed, from my intensive study of and concentrated thought 
about this matter, to be the sincere attitude of the majority of the 
people of Sio to-day. Nor is there any reason to believe that the 
attitude will change. The fact that the local European mission 
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station has been without a resident missionary for some time, and 
that Sio has, in consequence, been left to depend upon its own 
spiritual and material resources for the maintenance of the mission 
ideal, seems to have strengthened the people in their attachment to, 
and belief in, that ideal. To me, prepared to find it otherwise, 
this fact caused a good deal of honest surprise, for, in my experience, 
not all long-evangelized native peoples have appeared capable 
of holding steadfast to the new teachings, even where they have had 
the constant guidance of a resident European missionary. Sio 
appeared to be the exception. The natives have been left alone to 
develop and strengthen the mission influence in their own way, 
and consequently the church at Sio is a true native church, fitting 
harmoniously into the general background of Sio life. It is free 
from that undue and over-aggressive external European control of 
every detail that appears to be the policy pursued in certain 
missionary quarters, and which endeavours to impose upon the 
natives the purely European forms of Christianity, with little or no 
thought of, or regard for, the natives’ own cultural background. 
The church at Sio is a “ nativized’”’ church; therein, I believe, 
lies the secret of its success. It touches and helps the people in 
their everyday life; it is related to their general pursuits and 
activities, and is adjusted to the Sio environment. Thus it is not 
something alien whose fundamental features are incomprehensible 
to the native and fail to touch his primitive ethos, but a real and 
inalienable part of the society’s life. 

So that, by a happy chance, the natives of Sio have demonstrated 
to missionary organizations and to native administration the principle 
upon which successful solution of the problem of European-primitive 
cultural reconciliation depends—that of “ nativization.’’ This, 
of course, is only another way of saying adaptation or adjustment 
of the new to the old, that is, to the native institutions. 

The Sio experiment therefore teaches one definite lesson, points 
to one certain conclusion: that in all our contacts with these 
recently-primitive New Guinea people, in all our approaches to their 
development and future stability, successful transition will depend 
upon this adjustment of the old to the new, and upon the finding and 
using of links between the two cultures. Meeting points must be 
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found for the two cultural types ; natural links, comprehensible to 
the natives themselves because taken from their own background, 
must be sought and used. Thus will our contact be “ nativized,”’ 
the two cultures happily reconciled, and the future security and 
progress of the native people assured. ‘‘ Nativize, nativize, 
nativize!’’ Let this be the slogan behind every administrative or 
missionary contact with primitive culture. In education, more 
particularly, it should be the guiding beacon directing our policy, 
determining our procedure, indicating the nature of the educational 
machinery. Nowhere, in New Guinea at any rate, has such a slogan 
yet been recognized. It isnot yet toolate. Africa, newly awakened 
in the last decade, has shown the way. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 


SICKNESS AND ITS TREATMENT IN MANAM ISLAND, 
NEW GUINEA! 


By CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 


Sew longing for an existence in which death, sickness and pain 
shall have no place is probably common to all human beings, 
and among many peoples myths are told of a golden age when death 
had not come into the world and of a future life in which there shall 
be no suffering. Meanwhile mankind is always striving to keep 
death at bay, and there is probably no people in the world who have 
not some recognized methods by which they endeavour to alleviate 
pain and cure sickness. It is often supposed that the means employed 
for this purpose by “ uncivilized’’ communities differ from those 
used by ourselves in that, whereas the latter are based upon scientific 
knowledge and are of “ practical’’ value, the former are based 
entirely upon “superstition’’ and are worthless. Observation 
makes it clear, however, that no such hard and fast distinction can 
be made. Despite the almost incredible advance of medical know- 
ledge during the past two or three hundred years, we are 
still dependent upon the empirical treatment of many ailments, 
and on the other hand, although spells and rites form an important 
part in the treatment of sickness in uncivilized societies, the use 
of simples and rough surgery are by no means unknown to them. 
To the Manam islander, as to most peoples, good health is 
regarded as the normal condition; sickness is abnormal. Minor 
illnesses which are more or less endemic and from which the patient 
easily recovers, such as colds, coughs and mild attacks of fever, are 
often lightly dismissed as “ natural,’’ imore baia (‘‘ he is just ill’’) 





1 The island of Manam lies some ten miles to the east of Potsdamhafen, in the 
Madang district of New Guinea. The information contained in the following article 
was collected during a twelve months’ stay on Manam, when the author was engaged 
in ethnological field work under the auspices of the Australian National Research 
Council. (Vide C. H. Wedgwood, ‘‘ Report on Research in Manam Island,” Oceania, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 373-403.) 
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they will say, or their attitude might be more accurately represented 
by saying that, because such ailments are common, of brief duration 
and show none of the signs which are regarded as serious, the natives 
do not trouble about their cause. But if a person is seriously ill 
or is suffering from some abnormality such as lunacy, physical 
deformity or bad sores which will not respond to treatment, such a 
departure from the normal condition of good health is believed to 
be due to a supernatural agency. The recognized signs of a serious 
illness are an unwillingness or inability to take solid food and a 
failure to defecate daily. Should the patient refuse to drink water 
or coconut milk, or should he become unconscious for any length 
of time, the situation is believed to be very grave indeed, and if, 
while in this condition, a man should attempt to cast away his loin 
cloth or malo,? or a woman to throw off her petticoat, this is generally 
taken as a sign that death is inevitable. The idea at the back of this 
last belief appears to be that to uncover the genitals in the presence 
of others is an act so grossly indecent that no one with any hold on 
life could possibly be guilty of it.® 

The particular type of supernatural agency which is responsible 
for a serious illness is identified partly by the nature of the ailment, 
partly by the age or special circumstances of the sufferer. For 
example, an infant or young child, one of whose parents or grand- 
parents is dead, may be seriously ill because the dead person has 
stolen its spirit (mariaba). The death of a two-days’ old infant was 
attributed by everybody to the action of its maternal grandmother 
(who had died some years previously) who, angered by a quarrel 
between her husband and her daughter (the babe’s mother), had 
kidnapped its soul. Another baby of thirteen months, which died 
of fever, was believed to have been stolen in the same way by its 
paternal grandfather’s spirit because its mother used to slap it 





? Many of the younger men to-day wear a cotton loin cloth instead of the native 
malo. This is a piece of bark cloth which is passed round the waist and forwards 
between the legs, one end hanging down like a small apron in front. 

’ The modesty of the Manam natives is remarkable. Boys go nude until they 
attain puberty, and girls until they are about eleven years old, though they are 
allowed to bathe in the nude until they reach puberty. After puberty no one goes 
without an adequate covering of the genitals, even when in the exclusive company 
of members of the same sex, except in very special circumstances. 
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occasionally, and he resented such treatment of it. Similarly, an 
old person whose consort is dead may be rendered very sick or killed 
by the latter stealing the soul, the reason for this action being that 
the deceased is lonely in the Land of the Dead, and desires to have 
the companionship which he or she enjoyed in life. I even knew ofa 
young woman, recently widowed, who was made ill by her husband’s 
theft of her spirit. 

Usually, however, if a young or middle-aged person develops 
a serious illness, this is attributed to some form of sorcery.5 There 
are in Manam two recognized forms of this: mabwa and dzere. 
Nabwa is native to Manam, and is very much dreaded, since it is 
generally believed to be fatal, though recovery from it is by no means 
unknown. It is generally identified by the suddenness and seriousness 
of the attack, though without resort to ritual methods of diagnosis 
it cannot always be distinguished from dzere, and I have known 
native medical ‘‘ experts’”’ disputing as to which of these two is 
responsible for an illness. In the way in which it is performed, 
mabwa closely resembles the vada of the Koita in Papua, and the 
nimbe’ei of south-west Malekula, and the statements given to me 
about it by several different natives—both men and women—on 
several different occasions, showed a very considerable agreement. 
Nabwa sorcery is believed to be known only by relatively few men 
(it is universally acceded that women are entirely ignorant of it), 
and there is always a tendency for a man to deny that anyone of 
his own village knows it, and to declare that it is widely practised 
by villages with which his own is not on friendly terms. Thus, those 
living on the western side of the island constantly spoke in warning 
tones of the widespread knowledge of nabwa among the eastern 
villages, a compliment which was doubtless reciprocated by the 
latter. Nevertheless there is among the western and northern 





* Only a dead parent or grandparent or consort can steal the soul of a living 
person ; others not thus related are powerless todo so. There isin Manama general 
belief that the spirits of the dead not only inhabit the Land of the Dead, but also 
roam the bush, and I was told that they might do harm to any living person whom 
they met there, but actually I never heard of a single case of sickness or death which 
was attributed to them. 


5T use the term “sorcery” .as distinct from “ magic” to include all those 
ritual practices whose object is to bring about sickness or death. 
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villages a recognition that certain ones contain mabwa sorcerers, 
while others do not, and I have even heard a man acknowledge that 
there were such sorcerers in his own village. How a man. becomes 
a nabwa worker is not always clear. I was told of one man who 
had been taught it in his youth, not, apparently, at his own request, 
but because certain men who knew this sorcery wished to teach 
him, and it seems that it is common for a father to pass on such 
knowledge to his son just as he does other forms of magical knowledge. 
But if a man wishes to learn nabwa, it is believed that he goes secretly 
to one who knows it and purchases tuition from him in return for 
valuables, such as a fine headdress.or breastplate of dogs’ teeth. 
The whole transaction is carried out in secret, and the wealth acquired 
by the instructor is kept hidden by him. I was never able to find 
any man who would acknowledge that he could make nabwa, and 
I could therefore discover very little about the instruction given to 
the pupil. In addition to the practical instruction as to how to use 
the implements by means of which the magic is worked, and of the 
spells which are muttered, the novice is given the leaves of a certain 
bush tree to eat (my informant was unable to tell me the name 
thereof), and is told that he must henceforth avoid eating pork and 
every variety of fish, until he is a grey-haired old man, too old to 
work in the bush, when this tabu may be safely relaxed. The 
penalty for failing to observe it before this time is great, and I was 
told that one middle-aged man, whose face has been completely eaten 
away by framboesia, was disfigured thus because as a lad he had 
been taught nabwa and yet had eaten fish—for, as my informant 
added, children are careless about such matters. Whether the leaves 
which the novice eats are consumed but this once and are to give 
him magical power is not clear. It is possible that they have some 
connection with the ability sometimes attributed to nabwa workers 
to render themselves invisible. 

Nabwa sorcerers may work singly or in groups of two or three, 
and there is nothing to suggest that all those who know this form 
of death-magic are banded together in a secret society. Indeed, it 
seems certain that they do not belong to any such association, for, 
if someone has been killed by nabwa, the near relatives may pay 
another sorcerer to compass the death of the murderer by the very 
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means which he himself employed. Nabwa men kill, it seems, 
either to avenge themselves upon their own enemies, or at the request 
of a wealthy man, or for the joy of practising their art. Formerly, 
and perhaps to-day also, a village chief not infrequently paid a 
nabwa sorcerer to kill someone either of another or of the chief's 
own village who had seriously angered him. This is, indeed, 
recognized as one of the ways in which, in times past, a chief upheld 
his authority. Other men could engage the services of a nabwa 
worker, but in general it is only a man of aristocratic rank who has 
sufficient wealth to do so. But there is in Manam a universal fear 
of going through the bush alone, for it is believed that nabwa men 
wander about ready to work their sorcery on any one they can. I 
was myself seriously warned of the grave dangers that I ran in 
walking even about the village by myself when most of the inhabitants 
were away in the gardens, and it is significant that one of the most 
common greetings given to a visitor or to a solitary traveller along 
the road is ‘‘ natta andru”’ (“ who is with you?”’). If two people 
are together, the chance of harm befalling them is much less, even if 
one of them be but a young child, for nabwa workers can only operate 
upon one person at a time, and the other may identify them, return 
to the village,and betraythem. Actually, [have not infrequently met 
men going alone in the bush and working alone in their bush gardens, 
but a woman almost invariably has a child with her, and if a youngster 
is sent with a message from one homestead to another at a little 
distance, a companion is always sent as well. Commenting upon 
this, several people told me that because women and children are 
weaker than men, they are more vulnerable to nabwa sorcerers, as 
are also elderly people of both sexes, though actually, considering 
the way in which nabwa is believed to be worked, all people seem 
equally powerless to escape these sorcerers if once attacked. Typically, 
the proceedings are as follows. If, in his prowlings through the bush, 
a nabwa man sees a possible victim, he approaches him from behind 
and swiftly thrusts the leaves of a certain plant over his mouth and 
nose; the victim smells them and is thus rendered unconscious. 
(One man, describing this to me, compared it with the giving of an 
anesthetic by a European doctor, a process which he had once 
witnessed or heard described at the native hospital at Madang.) 
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If, however, a sorcerer has undertaken to kill a certain man, it may 
not be easy to take him off his guard in the bush, and it may therefore 
be necessary to resort to magic. The mabwa worker gathers fruits 
of a certain creeper called au’a, cuts them open, and murmurs a 
spell over the seeds which they contain. Then he bides his time, 
and when his would-be victim crosses his path, he throws the charmed 
seeds at him. This action renders the unfortunate man insane, 
so that he wanders about alone through the bush and easily falls 
into the sorcerer’s hands. 

Having made his victim insensible, the sorcerer places a piece 
of wood between his teeth, and thrusts slender “ nails,’’ made from 
or similar to the mid-ribs of coconut fronds, up the veins of the arms 
and legs, into the ends of the fingers, into the scalp, through the root 
of the tongue, and up the anus of the unconscious man. According 
to one informant, the belly is also cut open and apparently the 
intestines removed, these being replaced by earth and stones, and 
the incision sewn up again. The operation is now finished. The 
sorcerer removes the malo or loin cloth of his victim (or, if it be a 
woman, her petticoat), hides it, and then restores him to consciousness. 
If the patient gets up at once, goes directly to where his malo is 
hidden, and puts it on, the sorcerer knows that the man will die ; 
but if he wanders about looking for it, then the sorcerer knows that 
he has not carried out the operation successfully, and that he must 
do his work again. Once more the victim is rendered insensible, 
and the treatment is repeated. When he is finally satisfied that 
the nabwa will be effective, the sorcerer releases him, and he, having 
now seen who his tormentor is, turns homewards, vowing vengeance 
upon him. But when the victim reaches the village, or, as one 
woman expressed it, when he smells the smoke of the homestead 
fires, all memory of what has happened to him passes away. 

According to one informant, the sickness caused by nabwa may 
not develop at once. The man on reaching home complains of 
feeling hot, and asks for food and water, but when he has eaten and 
drunk, he shows no signs of ailing. It may not be until two days 
later that he feels the first symptoms of sickness, and he may not 
be forced to take to his bed until yet another two or three days 
have passed. After this the illness progresses apace. The patient 
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feels pains in his arms, legs, head and belly—in all those parts of 
his body into which the “ nails ’’ were thrust—and, except in rare 
cases, he dies within a fortnight. According to another informant; 
however, the rapidity with which death follows the nabwa operation 
varies, and depends upon the will of the sorcerer. He distinguished, 
indeed, between two varieties of nabwa: one, which causes death 
in three or four days ; the other as.a result of which the victim may 
not begin to feel ill for perhaps a week, then becomes sick and 
wastes away for as long as three or four weeks. The first variety 
is inflicted upon people of peaceful disposition ; the second upon 
ill-tempered, quarrelsome (and therefore generally unpopular) people, 
who, when they have recovered consciousness after the operation, 
are told by the nabwa workers exactly when they will die. It is 
interesting that such a lingering death is regarded by the people as 
more to be dreaded than a swift death from nabwa, and it seems that 
in this belief we find that society puts a premium on good temper 
and a peaceable disposition. The distinction between these two 
varieties of nabwa seems to lie only in the length of the interval 
between the working of the sorcery and the death of the victim ; the 
methods employed appear to be the same. The “ nails”’ which 
have been thrust into the victim’s body are said to work along the 
veins until they reach certain vital spots, when death results; 
those pushed into the veins of the leg work upwards and pierce the 
(?) bladder ; those in the arms pierce the liver and heart. 

A nabwa man can, however, kill old people and women by other 
means as well. Thus, one man of some seventy years of age, became 
seriously ill by, it was believed, a sorcerer merely gazing at him® ; 
and another man of about fifty-five died as a result of having had 
charmed stones thrown at him by a sorcerer. These two methods 
are not, however, regarded, I think, as almost inevitably fatal. 


Dzere is a form of sorcery which belongs properly to the mainland, 
and I was told by one man that it was not practised in Manam 
before the advent of the white man and the introduction of the 





* The power of a sorcerer to kill by gazing at his victim was brought home to 
me when the “luluai’’ of Tsogari village, where I lived, besought me earnestly to 
close my door and window every night, lest a nabwa man should look in on me when 
I was asleep, and so make me dangerously ill. 
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system of indentured labour, though others maintain that it was 
learnt from the mainland natives long before this. Nevertheless, 
it is still always spoken of as belonging to the mainland, and it is 
certainly noticeable that in Manam the people take no precautions 
to hide or destroy such things as nail and hair clippings, outworn 
garments, fragments of food or excreta, despite the fact that dzere 
is worked through the medium of just such refuse, it being a variety 
of what Sir James Frazer has termed “ contagious magic.”” To-day 
it is believed to be very seriously on the increase in Manam, since 
men who have gone to work in Rabaul and elsewhere have purchased 
the knowledge of how to make it from fellow-workers belonging to 
other places.’ There was a very general consensus of opinion as to 
the way in which dzere is worked, though, as with nabwa, I was 
unable to get anyone to admit that he knew how to make it himself, 
and on being pressed for details of the procedure all my friends 
professed ignorance of them. When a man wishes to work dzere 
against an enemy, he takes something which has been in close contact 
with the latter—it may be a piece of chewed areca nut, some lime, 
a piece of clothing, or some hair-clippings. This he wraps up tightly 
in certain leaves, holding them behind his back as he does so, for 
it is essential for his safety that he shall not look upon the object 
while he is charming it. Furthermore, during this part of the 
performance he must stand with his back to the sun, so that the 
bundle which he is making is not visible to his shadow. Were this 
precaution not taken, the sorcery would react upon its maker, 
attacking him through his shadow.* When the charmed packet 
has been tied tightly, the sorcerer buries it in a hole in the ground 





7 There is a general belief in Manam, as in several other parts of the Territory, 
that the natives of Aitape and of Rabaul are particularly powerful sorcerers. One 
day when my servant had cut my hair,I said, jestingly, that he must be careful not 
to leave any of the clippings about, lest someone work sorcery against me. I was 
told, however, that there was no danger in Manam ; that it was not as if I were in 
Rabaul, where, indeed, I should have to be very careful. 


8 This is the only instance which I came across in Manam which in any way 
suggests an association between a man’s shadow (amu’w) and his soul or spirit 
(mariaba). Although photographs were usually spoken of by the pidgin term 
fotografi, the photograph of a person was often spoken of as mariaba, not usually as 
ree though, perhaps for religious reasons, the missionaries used this latter word 
or it. 
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and over it kindles a big fire. As a result of this the victim feels a 
pain in his chest, “ as though he were boiling like a pot placed on 
the fire.”’” It seems probable, however, that this process is only one 
of a number of ways of treating the charmed packet, for in curing 
sicknesses caused by dzere a ‘‘ doctor ’’ of great renown has sent his 
martaba in sleep to discover and bring back such bundles from a 
variety of places. The one essential to the successful working of 
dzere seems to be that the packet shall be tied very tightly. 

Sickness induced by dzere can generally be distinguished from 
that caused by nabwa in that the former is almost always very 
prolonged and is more amenable to treatment. But it is not possible 
to classify the diseases known to medical science and state that 
certain ones are, in Manam belief, due to mabwa, others to dzere, 
for the course which the illness takes largely determines native 
diagnosis. For example, a mild attack of inflenza, or a bad cold, 
is usually dismissed as being merely an illness. Should the attack 
be somewhat more severe, with pain in the back and limbs, dzere 
is usually suspected, while a really serious attack resulting as it 
often does in death from pneumonia is clearly recognized as the 
result of nabwa. Not infrequently the native ‘‘ doctors’’ disagree 
in their diagnosis, and it is not unusual, if a person who has been 
said to be suffering from nabwa recovers—particularly if the patient 
be a woman or child or elderly person—for the people to decide that 
the cause of the illness must after all have been dzere, since, had it 
really been nabwa, the patient must have died. 

One of the complaints from which the natives of Manam suffer 
considerably is sores (pwa’e). These include ordinary tropical ulcers, 
the sores typical of the early stages of framboesia (dzaria), and those 
which are of the recurrent kind common among people suffering 
from the later stages of this disease, as well as broken boils and 
abscesses. In the native opinion the causes of these sores may be 
diverse, but there is a common belief that those which are obstinate 
or which heal only to break out afresh are in many instances caused 
by dzere. For example, the chief of the village of Yasa, who has 
suffered for very many years from a bad sore on one leg, dreamed 
one night that he visited the men’s club-house in Waia—a village 
which, for the past two or three generations, has been antagonistic 
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towards Yasa—and that he saw there “‘ something evil ’’ (ana rata), 
which was causing his sore and preventing it from healing. What 
this ‘‘ something evil ’’ was I was unable to find out, but it appears 
to have been some kind of packet which had been charmed. One 
supposedly infallible method of making a sore develop and of causing 
pain and inflammation is to take a piece of an enemy’s hair, armlet, 
malo, etc., go into the bush and seek out a creeper of the variety 
known as ¢seraba. This grows in thick coils, snake-like, up certain 
trees, and is one of the “bad” things found in the bush, for it is 
associated with a supernatural being of the class termed nanarayga 
which inflicts sickness on those who tamper with it. The sorcerer 
cuts a hole in the stem of the ¢seraba and thrusts into it the packet 
containing the fragments which are linked with his victim. As a 
result of this treatment the latter develops pains and sores in those 
parts of his body with which the fragments were especially associated. 
Sores can, too, be rendered incurable by thrusting into a ¢seraba stem 
any leaf with which the sufferer has cleaned his wounds. This type 
of sorcery, it will be noticed, differs from ordinary dzere in that it 
depends upon the malevolence of the nanaraya, and although the 
natives commonly refer to it as dzere, I was told by one woman that 
it is not a foreign importation, but is native to Manam. 

It seems that genuine dzere is not the only type of sickness 
magic which has been purchased from the mainland. Occasionally 
serious epidemics break out, and these, too, are generally attributed 
to foreign sorcery. The most striking example of this of which 
I heard was an outbreak of what was almost certainly smallpox, 
which occurred some thirty-five or forty years ago. The eldest 
son of the chief of Yasa village became very sick and died, whereupon 
his father accused the people of Waia of having brought about his 
death by nabwa. In his anger he went to the mainland and bought 
there a death-and-sickness magic of great potency. The details of 
this were not known to my informants, save that it involved the 
burning of the leaves of a variety of creeper called ¢azle, and was thus 
quite distinct from ordinary dzere sorcery. Of the resulting scourge 
which swept Waia, and indeed the whole of the island, the people 
still speak with awe, telling how, so great were the number of deaths, 
there was no time to bury the corpses properly. 
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In these accounts of wabwa and dzere nothing has been said of 
the use of spells. Since, in all curative magic as well as in magic 
connected with gardening, canoe-building, and many other enter- 
prises, the muttering of spells forms an integral part, it is almost 
certain that they are also used in sorcery, but since all those with 
whom I talked on the subject professed to have no first-hand know- 
ledge of it, I was unable to learn anything of this matter. I did, 
however, come across one interesting example of killing by means of 
cursing. This is a subject of some interest, since it has been reported 
from certain tribes living in the Aitape district that cross-cousins 
have the power of injuring each other by means of cursing. 
Unfortunately the only incident of this kind of which I heard in 
Manam did not occur in any of the three villages with which I was in 
close contact, and I was therefore only able to learn about it at 
second hand. I was, however, able to satisfy myself that there were 
no significant kinship bonds between the woman who was killed in 
this way and the men who cursed her, and I was assured by my 
informant that the power to curse in this manner had nothing to do 
with any kinship filiations.® 

In addition to sorcery there are other supernatural means 
whereby people may become ill. Mention has already been made 
of the variety of creeper known as tseraba, which is connected with a 
nanarayga. If this creeper or the tree on which it is growing is cut 
or injured the nanaraya is angered and causes sickness. The victim 
is not necessarily the offender. I was told, for example, that on one 
occasion a man cut a ¢tseraba and that later the nanaraga associated 
with it entered into a woman so that her belly swelled as though 
she were pregnant, and eventually she died. Another variety of 
creeper called tua, which grows on callophyllum and kuila trees, is 
also associated with an evii spirit, and any injury to this is followed 
by an outbreak of sores, ringworm or abdominal swellings. Further- 
more, in two of the villages of the west coast (and probably in some 
of the villages of the east coast as well), there is a stone for making 





* In this context it must be remembered that, in Manam, the terms for brother 
and sister are extended to cross-cousins as well as to parallel cousins, and with them 
the brother and sister behaviour patterns. In this the kinship system of Manam is 
markedly different from that of the mainland peoples. 
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sun-magic, and this, if approached by anyone save the owner- 
magician, causes the trespasser to break out into a number of small 
sores Over the arms and legs. 


Sickness and sores may also be caused by the breaking of certain 
tabus. It is customary in Manam, as in other parts of the Pacific, 
to protect property by means of tabu marks. These are put up to 
the accompaniment of spells, and if violated they cause the offender 
to develop a sore. Some men, indeed, know powerful spells to 
mutter over their tabu signs, which have the effect of causing sores 
of a particularly obstinate kind. These may respond to treatment 
and heal readily, only to break out again, and they may eventually 
result in the offending person’s death. I was told that the ordinary 
tabu spells are native to Manam, but that these more powerful 
ones have been purchased from the mainland. It is believed, too, 
that boys past the age of puberty and young men may develop 
sores through eating food which has been cooked by a woman capable 
of bearing children. To touch a newborn baby or its mother lays 
a person open to the risk of sickness, and for about a fortnight after 
her confinement a woman guards herself against possible dangers 
arising from her own condition and from her contact with the baby 
by using a stick with which to scratch or rub herself, a long-handled 
spoon for eating, leaves with which to blow her nose and wipe away 
sweat, and the mid-rib of a coconut frond to hold her cigarettes. 
Similar precautions are also taken by a woman during the first three 
days of each menstrual period,!® and by anyone—man, woman, or 
child—who has touched a dead body, until they have cleansed 
themselves by bathing in the sea and rubbing their hands upon a 
piece of warmed banana stem. Furthermore, men who are engaged 
in plaiting certain fine armlets, garters or waist-bands, use a cigarette 
holder, and refrain from eating with their fingers lest their sight 
should be damaged. These plait-work ornaments are commonly 
made for a girl during her first menstruation rites, and for a boy at 
each of his three initiation rites, as well as for mere adornment, but 
I was assured by several people that it is not his contact with the 





10] believe that boys who are in seclusion during their initiation rites also 
observe these prophylactic tabus. 
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youth or maiden that renders the plait-worker liable to injury to 
his eyes, but the nature of the work itself. 


In view of the undoubted influence which the culture of the 
mainland has had upon that of Manam, it is interesting to notice 
that, with the possible exception of the beliefs concerning the tseraba 
and tua vines, there is in this island apparently no trace of what 
Dr. Mead has called the ‘‘ Marsilai Cult,” as she found it among the 
Arapesh of Aitape district." It may well be that this is not found 
on the mainland as far south as the coastal villages with which the 
Manam islanders are in contact, for we have unfortunately little or 
no information about them, but since there is good reason to believe 
that there was in the past an immigration into Manam of a people 
who had come from the north-west along the coast of New Guinea, 
one might expect at least to find some traces of this cult. There 
is, indeed, one indication that it may not be wholly unknown in 
Manam. In the village in which I was living there was a man of 
perhaps thirty years old who was insane (tbway). During the wet 
north-west season he used to wander about the bush, the village and 
the beach, wearing a ragged loin-cloth (since he had never been 
fully initiated), and adorned with bits of grass, leaves, paper or any 
oddment that attracted his fancy. Unless he were teased he paid 
little attention to other people, but went on his way, singing at the 
top of his voice, sometimes stopping to dance or to perform some 
private ‘‘ ritual,’’ sometimes to gaze about him in a puzzled way, 
and sometimes running as though bound on some urgent business. 
If left to himself he was quite harmless, nor did I ever see him really 
violent even when plagued by the troop of young boys which often 
followed him. During the dry season he became more normal in his 
behaviour, helping in the men’s work of canoe and house building, 
though he generally kept near to his father or brothers, and it was 
obvious from his expression that he was mentally unbalanced. On 
enquiring about him from several people I was always told the same 
story: he had become insane when he was about fifteen years old, 
and his insanity had been caused by an evil bush spirit which dwells 





11 Margaret Mead, ‘‘ The Marsilai Cult among the Arapesh,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
No. I, pp. 37-53. 
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in a certain place in the bush in the form of a large snake. He was 
out hunting a pig, and followed it to this spot, when the snake 
appeared, said that the pig belonged to it, and asked the youth 
how he dared to hunt it. Then the snake opened its mouth and 
breathed upon him; the breath passed into the youth’s gaping 
mouth, and so down into his belly, and ever since he has been insane. 
During the north-west season the snake is restless, and the man is 
therefore restless also, but in the south-east season the snake is quiet, 
and the man is therefore sane. Whether insanity is always attributed 
to the hostility of such a being I could not discover, for this was the 
only case of insanity of which I ever heard. Mental deficiency was 
apparently not laid at the door of supernatural agencies. I was 
told of one such woman that tyaugau baia, which may be translated 
‘she is just simple,’’!* and one man added in parenthesis that her 
brother, now dead, had been just the same. 


We see, then, that in Manam any noticeable departure from the 
normal condition of good health (other than insanity) is generally 
attributed either to the machinations of an enemy or to the breach 
of certain tabus. It must be noticed, however, that there is often 
some disagreement as to the cause of a person’s sickness or sores. 
The patient himself and his near kinsfolk and friends are always 
ready to lay the blame for his sufferings on sorcery, while others, 
particularly those who are for some reason antagonistic to him, may 
claim that it is due to an offence which he has committed, or even 
that he is “ merely ill.” Thus when I asked about the cause of 
death of one small boy I was told by several people that he had 
“merely been ill and died,” but his parents told me that nabwa had 
killed him. Such divergence of opinion is particularly common in 
the diagnosis of sores. For example, the obstinate sore on the leg 
of the chief of Yasa, which has already been referred to, is attributed 
by him and his fellow villagers to sorcery, but a man not of his 
village told me that it was caused by his having violated a tabu sign 
which had been put up with those particularly potent spells mentioned 





12 Tyau means primarily, I believe, “‘ ignorant” or “ stupid,’ and seems to be 
used in particular for people who fail to observe the mores of society. I have also 
heard it used as a term of abuse by a mother of her daughter who was neglecting her 
kinship obligations. 
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above. Actually, I do not believe that either nabwa or dzere are 
ever practised. Certainly I never saw any sickness for which either 
of these practices was held responsible, that was not in fact “‘ natural.” 
I think one may say of Manam sorcery what the Gryphon said of the 
woes of the Mock Turtle: “It’s all his fancy, that: he hasn’t 
got no sorrows, you know.” But it seems that one of the functions 
of a belief in sorcery is to make sickness and death intelligible, and 
to give reassurance that they are capable of human control. The 
inexplicable is always frightening, and to a people possessed of so 
little medical knowledge, as are the natives of the West Pacific, 
sickness is inexplicable. A belief in sorcerers makes it intelligible, 
and gives confidence that, since it is due to human agencies, it can 
also be cured or controlled by them. Furthermore, belief that a 
sorcerer is responsible gives the patient and his relatives and friends 
an object upon which they can focus the anger or indignation which 
the illness arouses in them. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that the sufferer and those bound to him by close ties of affection, 
who are deeply stirred emotionally by his sufferings and their 
possible loss, should be convinced that these are due to malevolent 
magic, while others who are not thus involved in the situation 
should be ready to believe that the patient has brought his ills upon 
himself, or even to take a more “ rational ’’ view of the matter. 
One interesting development of recent years is the conception 
that God is sometimes the cause of sickness and accidents. For 
example, on one occasion, a young man engaged in felling a tree 
allowed his axe to slip and cut his foot. He himself admitted that 
the accident was due to his own carelessness, but a woman who was 
present, said at once: ‘‘ Oh dear, the children did not go to church 
on Sunday !”’ and some others standing by agreed that this might 
well be the reason for the mishap. Again, some years ago a little 
child, while acting as “‘ maid-in-waiting ”’ to a girl during the week 
of her first menstruation ceremonies, fell over a cliff and was killed. 
Everyone who told me of this added that God had killed her because 
she and her fellows were playing in the bush on a Sunday when, 
according to mission teaching, they should have been at church. 
I was told, too, of a woman who died in the maternity hut after her 
confinement, and on enquiring whether nabwa or dzere were responsible 
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for her death, one of those present replied: ‘“ Tago, God ituni”’ 
(‘‘ No, God killed her ’’), though no reason for this was given. This 
attitude towards the mission God is not, I believe, so much the out- 
come of mission teaching concerning a God who punishes sin, but 
rather an extension of the native tendency to attribute accidents 
and death to supernatural agents, and of the general belief that the 
violation of tabus results in such misfortunes. 


(To be continued.) 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWoOoD 





REPORT ON RESEARCH WORK IN SOUTH-WEST NEW 
BRITAIN, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


By J. A. Topp 


eet the purpose of conducting a general sociological survey of 

the peoples along the coast of south-west New Britain, in the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea, I left Sydney on the 2nd 
February, 1933, but since it was necessary to remain in Rabaul for 
a month, pending transport arrangements for the last stages of the 


journey, I did not reach the situation chosen for the work until 
the 2oth March. 


The expedition was made possible by a very liberal grant from 
the Australian National Research Council, to which body I am 
deeply indebted. I would particularly like to express my thanks 
to the Council’s officers, Professor A. P. Elkin, Dr. R. W. Firth, 
the late Dr. H. G. Chapman and Miss I. Houison for their official 
and personal assistance. In the preliminary organization of the 
expedition I received also much help from Dr. H. Ian Hogbin of 
the University of Sydney ; Mr. G. H. Robinson of Messrs. McLeod, 
Bolton Ltd., Sydney ; and Mr. H. J. Mallard of Harringtons Ltd., 
Sydney. In New Guinea, His Honour the Administrator, General 
Griffiths, and the Commissioner for District Services and Native 
Affairs, Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, gave me much encouragement. 

Amongst the many members of the white community in New 
Guinea to whom I am very grateful for hospitality I would like to 
mention Mr. Chinnery, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. MacLean of Rabaul, and 
Captain F. W. Mantle and his colleagues of the Sub-district Station, 
at Gasmatta. Finally, I must acknowledge my extreme indebtedness 
to Captain Harold Koch of the m.v. Manam and Aliwa Plantation, 
Moéwehafen, for his innumerable personal kindnesses and valuable 
advice. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Méwehafen, rather better known in New Guinea by the “ pidgin ”’ 
name “ Passis Manua ”’ (Man o’ War Passage or Harbour), is situated 
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6° 14’ S. and 149° 33’ E., about the middle of the south-west coast 
of New Britain. It affords a safe deep water anchorage for ships 
of almost any size should they go there. The western headland, 
which shelters the true harbour—a small bay about a mile and a 
half long and half a mile wide—is, as it were, continued eastwards 
along the coast by three islands, each about a mile to a mile and a 
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half in length. These, with the intervening passages between them, 
form a harbour some eight miles long. 

On the easternmost and largest of these islands are two villages, 
Aviklo and Magien. Another village, Alu-u, or Inunggabun, is 
situated on a tiny islet near the mainland,! at the mouth of a fresh- 
water stream which enters the harbour at its western end. This 
village has associated hamlets on the westernmost island, while on 
the central island there are settlements from Aviklo and Magien. 





1 The term mainland is here used not, of course, for the true mainland of New 
Guinea, 500 miles away, but for the island of New Britain, off which these smaller 
islands lie and which is referred to in the local dialect as uruptine, ‘‘ earth mother.” 
@ 
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It is difficult to give an accurate idea of the local configuration 
since the settlements, for various reasons (to be discussed later), are 
moved every now and then. Nevertheless, a clear distinction can 
be recognized between the first two islands Eglep and Apui on the 
one hand, and Alu-u and the third island Akanglo on the other. 

Although I arrived at Aliwa Plantation, on the mainland at 
Moéwehafen, on 20th March, I was unable to settle in the village of 
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Sketch Map of Méwehafen. 


Aviklo until 1st April, where I remained for a period of exactly one 
year (except for a week at the end of 1933 when I was absent at the 
Government Station at Gasmatta, some 55 miles east), leaving by 
chance on Ist April, 1934. 

This stay of a full twelve months enabled me to observe the 
seasonal variation in economic and other spheres of native life in its 
entirety. In this part of New Guinea-there are two well marked 
seasons, the wet season from May to September, during which the 
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south-east trade wind blows almost continuously, and the dry season 
of the north-west monsoon, which lasts for the remainder of the year. 
I was able to do only very little work during the former season, 
since, owing to the wind and torrential rains, it was often impossible 
to leave the house for days together. Even the natives were very 
disinclined to do anything but crouch over the fire, and were in such 
a psychological condition that it was extremely difficult to obtain 
information from them. With the change of season, however, 
conditions for field work improved surprisingly, and as native life 
became more active, the people showed themselves more willing to 
help me with my work. As a whole, however, they were not apt 
informants, and any prolonged attempt at formal questioning induced 
a state of boredom which made the data then gathered almost 
valueless. Indeed, after a short time I abandoned such methods 
almost entirely and relied upon casual talks. Fortunately, these 
natives excel in recounting stories of social interest. Gossip, scandal, 
accounts of quarrels, etc., were given to me in minute detail even 
to the extent of the very words used by persons concerned. By 
hearing reports from members of both parties to these disputes and 
by discussion with impartial observers, I was able to gather a rich 
harvest of apposite sociological material. 


LANGUAGE 


The people of these parts appear to speak a mixed Melanesian 
and non-Melanesian (‘‘ Papuan ’’) language, but mutually unintel- 
ligible dialects are found within a relatively small radius.2 The 
speech of the bush peoples seemed to me very different from that of 
the beach natives. Some of the most common words could not, I 
think, be regarded as related, but nevertheless I suspect that it 
represents a difference of dialect, and not a distinct language. Even 
along the coast the dialect changes to some extent every twenty 
miles or so, but the process is probably gradual, and one cannot 
divide the territory into definite linguistic areas. Furthermore, 





2 Natives are very prone to be inaccurate in their statements concerning language ; 
just as they will over-estimate the anthropologist’s grasp of the native tongue, so, 
too, do they place undue stress on dialectical differences. The sociological basis 
for this is, I think, fairly apparent. 
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these changes are not just a function of geographical distance. 
The dialect of M6wehafen and that of Arawe (a group of islands 
some 40 miles to the west), were very much more closely related than 
those of Méwehafen and Yoto, situated about half-way along the 
intervening coast. 

Most of the men of Méwehafen, save for a few of the old ones, 
speak excellent ‘‘ pidgin,” but although very few of the women use it, 
they all understand it perfectly. “‘ Pidgin ’’ is by no means a mere 
jargon, but is a satisfactory linguistic medium with rules of its own, 
which is largely used by the natives in their ordinary daily life as well 
as in conversation with whites. Only for this I should have made 
little progress with my work, for my results with the native language 
were disappointing, though towards the end of my stay I was able 
to catch the drift of ordinary conversations. But after a few 
months I was able to converse naturally and fully in “ pidgin,” 
checking what was being said from time to time by reference to the 
precise native expression. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


I shall now outline some of the features of the culture of these 
people, but in the limited space of a report any analysis must be of 
a very cursory nature, and the following summary is not intended to 
be taken as complete or final. 

Local Organization. The local unit in this area is the village, 
comprising usually a maximum of about a hundred persons. This 
unit is, however, very elastic, and the composition alters with the 
very frequent strained situations arising out of quarrels and sorcery, 
when a man may take himself and his family off to another village 
where he has kinship affiliations. Often this is the village of his 
wife’s people. Or again, they will go and form a one or two house 
settlement by themselves, though, in these days, as a result of 
pressure from the government officials, they often return to the main 
group at some later date when the trouble has blown over. 

Within the village each family has, as a rule, its own house 
in which cooking may be done, though there tends to be some 
differentiation, and certain houses are used for cooking more than 
others. The food for several related families is typically cooked 
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together in one house. Where there are two co-wives, who are not 
on good terms with each other, each may have a separate house, 
though when this state of affairs arises it is usual for them to live in 
different settlements ; otherwise it is more common for a polygynous 
family to have a single dwelling. Aged women often sleep in old 
houses given over to cooking, and with them sleep the young girls 
past puberty, whilst the boys at quite an early age spend the night 
with their elders in the men’s clubhouse. A married man may 
sleep in the family house, but nevertheless there is a feeling that this 
should not be a regular practice. 

The men’s house is at that end of the village which they use for 
sanitary purposes, and there, too, the fish nets hang out to dry. 
Menstruating women do not sleep in their own houses, but in shelters 
at the opposite end of the village to that of the men’s clubhouse. 
There is no definite spatial arrangement for the houses, but sometimes 
they tend to be grouped in a circular formation with a gossiping 
place in the middle. This is, however, a matter rather of accident 
than design. 

Since marriage is neither specifically matrilocal nor patrilocal, 
and since social emphasis is laid upon many lines of descent, a man 
may very well have a considerable number of villages in which he 
might live. 

The tendency is, or rather was in the past, for one village to 
be composed of the adherents of a headman, but a man may shift his 
allegiance to another village and headman as time and circumstances 
change. “‘ Originally,” of course, the adherents of a headman were 
his kin, but in these days men sometimes live in, or are affiliated with, 
a village whose headman is unrelated to them.* Indeed, in the 
village of Aviklo the terms between the headman and his kinsmen- 
followers were not so friendly as they were between him and certain 
extraneous persons who, though living some distance away, were part 
of his “ line ’’ for government taxation and native economic purposes. 
This instance may not be typical, and has an involved history. 

The village is for many economic purposes a self-contained unit, 
but in the Méwehafen area, as mentioned above, the adjacent villages 





8 Whether relationship between any two individuals in these parts cannot be 
traced is, however, very debatable. 
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tended to co-operate in the more important ceremonial and economic 
matters. This condition of affairs was strengthened (in 1933) by 
the fact that much of the land at that time under cultivation by 
Aviklo and Magien was contiguous. Indeed it was quite impossible 
to differentiate the peoples of these villages one from the other, since 
their place of residence was a result of recent social happenings. 
As an instance of the complications which had arisen, the land on 
which the village of Aviklo stood was (debatably) said to be the 
property of the headman of Magien. This close interrelation did 
not, however, prevent a keen and not always pleasant spirit of 
rivalry between the two villages. 

The actual position of the village itself, and also its name, is 
also liable to change over the years. The land for many miles 
about is very accurately known geographically, and there is a place 
name for almost every few yards thereof. The village seems to move 
as a result, in most cases, of a splitting off of a small body of its 
members—often the mature son of the headman, together with his 
family and a few young folk—which goes and settles some little 
distance away. Convenience to gardens, which with the native 
mode of agriculture are changed each year, is said to be a factor in 
these movements. In this connection it may be noted that for 
Aviklo and Magien, or rather more accurately one should speak of 
the people of the two islands of Eglep and Apui, the principal 
cultivations are usually on the mainland. In years gone by when 
there was intermittent enmity with the bush peoples, this was 
seldom so, but nowadays, despite the labour of pulling across a 
mile or more of often very rough and almost always strongly tidal 
water, the natives prefer to have their villages on the islands and 
proceed to the mainland to work each day. 

The greater part of the island of Eglep is now planted with 
coconuts, but small gardens were cultivated on Apui in 1933, and it 
may be said that the villages of Aviklo and Magien (villages in the 
political sense) move up and down these two islands. By the end 
of 1933 the more active members of Magien were living at the western 
end of Apui in a new settlement known as Avliglo, which was some 
hundred yards from an older settlement, Maipun, abandoned (as 
a result of death) several years before. 
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In spite of the strong ties which operate to make the natives 
return each evening to the islands, when work is pressing a man and 
his immediate relatives will sometimes erect temporary dwellings on 
the mainland near the gardens, but they usually come back to the 
islands when the work is finished. There can be little doubt that 
the greatest forces preventing this temporary dispersion from 
becoming permanent are the lack of company and the fear of sorcerers 
in the night. Over against this, however, is a well recognized 
freedom from quarrels when the personnel of a settlement is small. 


Rather different from these small temporary settlements are 
more permanent habitations of several houses scattered along the 
shores of Méwehafen ; but every case in which persons nominally 
associated with the villages lived thus “‘ alone ’’ elsewhere, could be 
traced to some quarrel and the consequent fear of sorcery. It would 
seem that among the bush peoples where the danger of sudden death 
still exists, the villages are much more exclusive and solid, but even 
here comings and goings are the order of the day. 


In a much looser way larger portions of this area may be grouped 
together. Without going into the intimate geography of the place, 
it is not possible to give much idea of this, but one very interesting 
fact may be noted: that there was a much greater feeling of 
friendship between the Méwehafen villages and the people of the 
Arawe districts to the west than between Méwehafen and Yoto, 
which lies in between. Thus the Méwehafen people said that it was 
at Yoto that the worst sorcerers resided. This difference, however, 
was probably based on the relative preponderance of kinship ties 
with the Arawe as contrasted with the Yoto. 

Intermarriage between distant villages under the rule of the 
cross-cousin system continued over a long period of years must result 
in the formation of a complex set of consanguineous ties, so that in 
his wife’s village a man may have not only affinals, but consanguineous 
relatives also, though this is not, of course, necessarily the case. 
I am inclined to believe that the bad feeling between Méwehafen 
and Yoto is a result or rather a concomitant of the lack of marriage 
and consanguineous connections between these two places. 





“Vide supra, p. 84. 
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Genealogical evidence shows that in the past there were rather more 
marriages with the Yoto than at present, but even so they are 
negligible in comparison with the Arawe-Méwehafen unions. 


To the east some twenty miles away lie the Amge group of 
islands (Amge is the name of only one of them; there are others 
quite as important geographically and socially), and with these, too, 
there are intimate kinship bonds. There are some very clear 
instances here of men who have left their own villages and are living 
in those of their wives, which are also those of their maternal relatives. 
In these villages they cultivate land which they hold in their own 
right through their mothers, and not merely as the husbands of their 
wives. Very often a married couple uses land which belongs to the 
husband, as well as land which belongs to the wife. 


Beyond these geographical limits the relations are rather vague. 
There are a few scattered individual kinship connections, but on the 
whole, such as they are, the relations are primarily of an economic 
and friendly nature. Owing to the increased safety and easier 
transport conditions resulting from the presence of the white man, 
the range of native travel has been greatly increased in the last 
decade. Regular contact is made with the peoples of Gasmatta, 
some fifty to sixty miles east, and westward even as far as the end of 
New Britain,® and frequent trips as temporary crew on schooners, 
etc., take the men to Rabaul and even further afield. During all 
such trips along the coast a man tries to make his contacts with 
villages where there is some person with whom he can claim relation- 
ship, however distant this may be. Here he is sure of a welcome 
and, what is more important, food and safety from sorcery. 


Once, when discussing the relative advantages of marriage 
made locally and at a distance, an informant said it was sometimes 
well for a man to have affinals in some distant place, since when he 
went for trade he was sure of good treatment from his wife’s people. 
It should be added, however, that affinals have been known to make 





5 The people of Arawe in the west are and were in pre-European times in regular 
trade with the people of the Siassi Islands lying between New Britain and the mainland 
of New Guinea. The information available makes it clear that the Siassi are primarily 
traders and sailors. 
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black magic against each other, though such cases of sorcery when 
they do occur are carried out very much sub rosa. 


The inhabitants of neighbouring villages in Méwehafen itself 
make fairly frequent visits to each other, but it must be remembered 
also that since some at least of their gardens are adjacent, 
they see more of each other than one might at first sight imagine. 
Kinsfolk living in distantly separated villages see relatively much 
less of each other, but in the “‘ good ”’ season, that of the north-west 


monsoon, there is a constant stream of canoes up and down the 


coast, combining social calls with economic profit. 


In comparing and contrasting the backing which these contacts 
give to kinship one must remember that the occasional but more 
formal and well defined visits to a distant village may equalize 
the social effect of the more numerous contacts with closely situated 
kin. 

Kinship Groups. There are no clans amongst these people, but a 
series of kinship groups called endit exist. These are really lineages, 
and are also land association groups. The endit is both patrilineal 
and matrilineal: a child has claims to the endit of both its father 
and of its mother. It is not an exogamous group, and marriage of 
persons with claims to the same endit are quite common. 


On its ritual side the endit may have a quasi-totemic significance, 
and be associated with a plant or animal species. The animal, where 
there is such, appears to be part animal and part culture hero. 
One endit was associated with the wallaby. One particular wallaby, 
whose adventures were said to have centred about two hollow rocks 
near the village of Aviklo, is credited with having taught the people 
to speak and the uses of a certain type of shell currency. In another 
endit the animal was a dog, U-un Arian. “ U-un”’ is the native 
generic name for dog, but Arian was this particular dog’s name. 
This is also the name of the yellow coconut ant, but although there 
is some slight emotional attitude towards dogs, there is none towards 
the coconut ant.® 





* This ant is, I was told, a species introduced by Europeans which has become 
widely distributed. If this is so, then the name may have been applied to it 
secondarily and without direct reference to the endst. 
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Myths about endit are few and scrappy. Of those collected, only 
one has the descent association well worked out. Here it concerns not 
an animal, but a tree, the leaves of which yield an oil used to polish 
spears. One particular tree was implicated in the myth; this 
tree itself no longer exists, but its progeny are to be found throughout 
the bush. The spirit of the tree, or perhaps more accurately, a 
spirit resident in the tree, fertilized a woman who with her husband 
were the founders of the endit. In this context it should be noted 
that in most instances actual genealogical descent is traced no further 
back than four generations. There is sometimes a slight disinclination 
to damage, kill or eat the endit “totem.” It was said that a man 
might also respect that of his wife’s endit, but in one test case, where 
the wife came from a somewhat distant bush village, the husband 
did not know what her endit were. Indeed, the endit seems to be of 
little social importance ; a man shows little interest in his own, and 
infinitely less in those of other people. For example, the informant 
giving the tale of the tree endit mentioned above did not belong to 
Aviklo, and though the tree and its uses were well known, the local 
inhabitants had not heard of it as an endit, and were rather amused 
at the idea. Actually, few people are really clear what their endit 
are. This state of affairs may well be associated with the multi- 
lateral descent emphasis. 

There is a rather vaguely defined conception of some physical 
characteristics common to “‘ members ”’ of an endit, but possession of 
such characteristics does not follow, #pso facto, from “‘ membership ” 
of the endit. One associated with a spot on the south-east beach 
of Eglep Island had “‘ members’ who were noted for their hairy 
shoulders. It is true that the two or three men most closely connected 
with the endit? had remarkably hairy shoulders, though there were 
others who had not. In such a case where a “ member ”’ failed to 
show the requisite characters he was explained away as tending 
more to the endit of his mother, etc. This must not be construed to 
mean that the father’s endit is preferable to any other. This may or 
may not be so, and the circumstances governing possible preferences 





7 It is advisable to avoid the use of the word “ belonging.”’ in this context, since 
persons who might be said to ‘‘ belong ’’ to an endit are simply those who can claim 
more or less immediate genealogical connection with it as well as with many others. 
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seem to be quite extraneous. Again, there was another endtt 
associated with a small, smooth stone called Atiwaru on the eastern 
end of Eglep Island, where it must have been placed by some human 
agency, since the island itself is nothing but coral limestone covered 
with a shallow layer of soil formed from decayed humus. This 
stone, Atiwaru, has the power of checking the growth of children 
who venture too near it. According to native opinion, though not 
in actual fact, all the men connected with the Atiwaru endit are 
short—the result of the influence of the stone. The power of the 
stone can affect children other than ‘“‘ members” of the endit; 
a well-known local personality, Marimbu, not connected with the 
Atiwaru endit, is a dwarf, and he had been made so by coming near 
the stone before birth. 


The relation between an endit and its associated animal and 
plant species cannot with any advantage be labelled ‘‘ totemism.” 
There certainly exists nothing of the complex Australian system 
whereby the totem is intimately bound up with the functioning of 
the natural world. It may be noted that what Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery 
suspected might be ‘‘ sex totemism ”’ when he made his short survey 
of this area is simply the result of the peculiar multilateral nature 
of the endit. But closer investigation of the institution shows how 
such a misunderstanding could arise. 


The principal functional importance of the endit seems to me to 
be the provision of a sanction for the ownership of land: namely, 


the association of certain stones and places on the traditional property 
of the members of the endit. 


Land Tenure. Land rights are common bases for quarrels which 
result in black magic. This strong emphasis is somewhat anomalous 
at first sight. Speaking more particularly of Méwehafen itself 
there is sufficient land to support a population many times greater 
than the existing one. It is fairly certain that, as a result of a small- 
pox epidemic probably thirty or forty years ago, the population is 
not now so great as it was, but even so there must always have been 
far more land per head than was necessary. It is true, of course, 
that owing to the native system of agriculture, whereby the ground 
for a crop of taro is not used twice or, at least, is allowed to lie fallow 
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for many years before being used again,* much land is required to 
support a relatively small number of people. On the other hand, 
with the cessation of war with the bush peoples, large tracts of 
hitherto unused land have, of late years, become available on the 
mainland. Indeed, much of the most intense feeling over land is 
concerned with small areas which are not in use, nor are likely to be 
used, for agriculture. It would seem that the strong social emphasis 
on the production of food extends to the land in general, and to such 
a degree that the rights of ownership of land have acquired an 
importance quite out of keeping with its utilitarian potentialities. 
It is said that in the island of Pililo near Arawe (west of Méwehafen) 
there is a definite land shortage, for the population per unit area is 
greater, and all the land on the mainland near by has been sold to 
the Arawe plantation. It is certainly true that the crop of Pililo 
is of inferior quality to that of Méwehafen and the natives attribute 
this to persons making counter magic against the growth of taro ; 
persons, be it noted, who are members of the group concerned. 

Women have the right to own land, and what is more, to inherit 
it. A woman marrying away from her family’s village still retains 
rights over the land there. With the passing of the years, however, 
should she not continue to keep in touch with it, she tends to lose 
her title. Even so, a woman returning on a visit to her parents’ 
place after years of absence can demand food from her brothers, etc., 
who use this land. Furthermore, her children also have rights to 
this property, but with cross-cousin marriage the situation does not 
become so complex as might appear. One finds quite often that the 
second son of an important family goes and lives on the land of his 
mother. In many cases his wife belongs there, too, but a man will 
not usually cultivate only land to which he has a title as his wife’s 
husband, but also other land which he himself, through his mother, 
can claim as his own. For a man to live on the ground of another 
in the sense of having his house there means that in the communal 
affairs of the village he must be discreetly silent, and this is so 
particularly in the event of quarrels, as I witnessed on several 
occasions. 





*The same ground is, however, often used a second year for raising sweet 
potatoes. 
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The desire to retain land rights is one reason for the frequent 
visits up and down the coast and indeed very considerable quantities 
of food are taken away from Méwehafen by relations from both 
east and west. It is true that these gifts are not merely tribute in 
recognition of land rights, but have also a much wider kinship 
significance. 

It will be evident that with the multilateral nature of the 
endit and the concomitant inheritance rights, there is a tendency 
for land ownership to become diffuse. This is counteracted in part 
by the effects of cross-cousin marriage and by the gradual loss of 
interest on the part of certain individuals who have left the locality 
for one reason or another. Thus as the years go on the ownership of 
land follows no certain line, and a revaluation of rights is necessary 
every now and then. This leads us to a consideration of the problem 
of the acquisition of land by usufruct. Clearly, and by explicit 
native opinions, the use of land gives a man a right to the cwnership 
of it, and should this continue over a considerable period of time, the 
original owners lose connection with it. The ownership of the land 
about Aviklo seemed largely to have been established as a result of 
the work of certain individuals in clearing the village site some ten 
years ago. These men could, it is true, claim ownership to the land 
in a general way through some more or less obscure relationship to 
past owners, but the deciding factor was, so I was told, that “ this 
piece of land belongs to so-and-so ; he cleared it.’”’ The headman 
of the village where most of my investigations were carried out has 
in actual fact no right to the land there, and on one occasion he was 
“ shamed ”’ for exerting his authority in a quarrel. But he continued 
to do so, in a somewhat abashed manner, claiming that, after all, 
it was he as an instrument of the Government who had had the village 
land cleared and built upon. 

Other Forms of Property. There exist certain round, mottled 
stones, called mukmok, probably artefacts of some (?) earlier culture, 
which are found in small numbers in the possession of important 
men. These mukmok stones and the gold-lip shell are the chief 
objects of wealth. Curved boars’ tusks, dogs’ teeth in strings and 
baskets, belts of shell and cassowary quill, black shell discs strung in 
ropes—the so-called ‘‘ black tambu ’’—and to-day shillings, are also 
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currency valuables. These are usually willed before a man dies, 
and some at least should be reserved for the younger members of 
the family. They may be held in trust by the eldest member, but 
breach of trust is not unknown. The female children as well as the 
male are provided for in this manner. Furthermore, the sister’s 
sons and daughters may share also, but usually to a lesser degree. 
Often valuables are acquired by a father expressly for his children 
when they are quite young. The inheritance of valuables is 
potentially a source of grave disruption in the family. Several 
case histories involving this were investigated fully. 

Leadership. The institution of rank and leadership is quite 
well developed, and though there is nothing of the physical abasement 
in the presence of a chief such as is found in Polynesia and the 
Trobriands, the deference to a man of rank is very real. 

The system rests on primogeniture, and though age is important 
it is subordinate to seniority. The headman may be many years 
younger than, say, his father’s. brother, but the latter should never- 
theless show him respect. The young headman should on the other 
hand model his behaviour towards his uncle on the son-to-father 
pattern. 

Another aspect of this is the gradual abdication of the ageing 
headman in favour of his eldest son. When the son is about thirty- 
five to forty years of age his father will publicly remark that he 
himself is now too old to continue actively to perform his duties, 
and that all should defer to the orders of his son. The son, on the 
other hand, usually defers to his father in word at least, and I found 
a certain disinclination on the part of the son to speak of himself 
as the headman during his father’s lifetime. Correlated with this 
is the fact that frequently the aged headman lives at some little 
distance from the rest of the village. I could not obtain a definite 
opinion on this matter, but its constant occurrence along the coast 
makes one question whether this is a mere coincidence or whether it 
is not indeed a social institution. 

As the head of the senior line of the family, the headman tends 
to arrange the marriages of his junior kin, who are often his elders. 
He will in the case of a boy assist him and his father in providing the 
bride-wealth and, on the other hand, he may insist upon receiving 
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a portion of the “ price ’”’ given for one of his female kin. Incidentally, 
this is not always paid to him with the best of grace. 

The headman takes the lead in the organization of many 
economic affairs such as the building of a large canoe, the main 
planting of the taro crop, or the organization of ceremonies and 
feasts. 


Wealth, per se, holds a definite and important place in this 
society, and a man of rank with little wealth cannot exert his influence 
to any great degree. On the other hand there exist, particularly 
to-day as a result of the acquisition of money earned by indentured 
labourers, a class of newly-rich who are often a source of considerable 
irritation to the headman and those of his followers who have not 
been affected in this way by white contact. 


It is said that in former times the knowledge of sorcery was 
almost exclusively in the hands of the headmen and they might use 
it, seemingly without undue bad feeling, to exert their authority. 
Other magic also tended to be in the possession of men of importance. 
Another characteristic of headmen is their ownership of the round 
mukmok stones. A few of inferior quality are owned by men of 
lesser social standing, but even now a man of secondary importance, 
should he wear them, will do so on ceremonial occasions only, and 
even then without too much ostentation. In these days one some- 
times sees them worn with ordinary everyday dress, but they are 
always carefully covered by the folds of the bark waistband, for it is 
quite legitimate for a headman to make sorcery against anyone 
flaunting undue wealth, and particularly mukmok. 

Polygamy, also, is usually the prerogative of a man of rank, and 
denotes his economic position. He alone can afford several wives, 
and on the other hand it is with their aid that he is able to grow 
food and to spare. Furthermore, he acquires a duplicated set of 
kinship obligations which enable him to be more active socially.® 


Thus, the ownership of objects of wealth, large food resources, 
a large canoe and several wives are all attributes of the man of rank. 





® The whole question of polygamy and the resulting kinship complications is 
too involved to be dealt with here. In the field I paid particular attention to such 
kinship problems. 
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In the rules of succession we see again the balanced multilateral 
working of the society. The son commonly succeeds, but a sister’s 
son also acquires prestige and rank from his mother’s brother, and 
since women in this society also have rank, the apparently academic 
question as to whether the child receives his status from his mother 
or from her brother is significant. In cases where, by departure 
from the social ideal, a woman of rank has married a man of no 
importance, her children have rank. 


The general position of women is high, and the rank of the 
daughter of a headman is almost equal to that of her brother. 
Although it is right and proper that the son of an important family 
should marry a woman of equal status, the wife of a headman 
acquires rank and position ex officio, but this is not true in the reverse 
case, where a woman of rank marries a “ commoner.’’ The ordinary 
person speaks the name of the headman’s wife in a whisper, if at all, 
whether she have rank in her own right or not. Any matter relating 
to the sexual life of a headman’s wife is dangerous. For example, 
should a boy during his initiation confessions admit having seen at 
any time the vulva of a woman of rank, and particularly of the wife 
of a headman, this confession is not shouted aloud as are those 
concerning women of ordinary status. Again, it is dangerous for a 
man who is a commoner to have an intrigue or attempt marriage 
with a woman of importance, for should he do so he will most likely 
become a victim of sorcery. In the actual cases noted no blame 
was attached to the woman ; she had been the victim of love magic 
on the part of the man, and so could not resist his advances. 


For a person of rank, and particularly for the first-born child, 
all things should take a formal and rigidly conventional course. 
Whether it be the ceremonies at birth or that whereby a child is, 
at the age of about two years, formally taken into the men’s house; 
or the blacking of the boy’s teeth at puberty ; the ceremonial first 
visit to certain distant parts; betrothal, marriage payments, death 
and mortuary rites ; or those constant exchanges of food which take 
place throughout life—all are carried out with due ceremony for a 
child of rank, whereas for a commoner they may be much more 
sketchy, and in some cases wholly omitted. 
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Marriage and the Relations of the Sexes. As we have already 
mentioned, the endtt is not an exogamous unit, and marriage between 
members of the same endit is common. Actually marriage and the 
relations of the sexes are regulated on a broad basis of kinship. 

In terminology no distinction is made between parallel and 
cross-cousins of the opposite sex; both alike are called lugudu.'° 
‘As regards behaviour, however, a clear differentiation is made between 
them, and in particular this is marked in the rules regulating marriage; 
for marriage between parallel cousins is not permissible, whilst if 
two people are able to trace a cross-cousin relationship to each 
other, they are considered to be suitable mates. Such a relationship 
is termed Jawain, and this qualifying word is used to define the 
kinship bond between two such cousins: they are ludu lawain. 
First, or immediate, cross-cousins are not proper mates, they are 
“close-up too much,” and hence are not considered to be lawain. 
It is true that marriages do sometimes take place between those who 
are not lawain, but such unions are frowned upon by the community. 


It usually happens that, as a result of the great degree of inter- 
marriage and the complexity of the kinship ties, a boy and girl are 
related to each other through a number of different people. It 
seems to satisfy native opinion if the cross-cousin relationship can 
be traced by some route, even though a different relationship is 
obvious by a more direct one. 


The first marriages of boys and girls of rank are “ arranged,” 
and this is true, to a less extent, for other people also. Two children 
are, however, seldom betrothed until about the age of puberty ; 
for, according to the natives, it is useless to “‘ mark” them at an 
earlier age, since the girl grows faster than and outstrips the boy. 
These marriages are often mariages de convenance pure and simple, 
and may be arranged against the inclinations of the two individuals 
principally concerned. 

Another common method of obtaining a spouse is provided for 
in the travelling habits of young folk, both male and female. They 





10 This is the first person singular possessive of the generic term ludu. Since 
this term is used reciprocally, there is no English word by which it can be exactly 
translated. Siblings and all close cousins of the same sex address each other as 
tugudu and tugulip, according to seniority. 
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go to villages where they have relatives, and here they live for a time 
working : the girls with the women, the boys as labour of a casual 
sort upon which the headman can call. They are kept by their 
kinsfolk in return for these services but also, in the case of the men 
more particularly, a ceremonial payment of gold-lip shell is made 
to the relative who has given them food when the sojourn finally 
terminates. In this way a young man or woman comes into contact 
with a wide circle of acquaintances. 


Visits are also made to other villages on the occasions of feasts, 
etc., and these are frequently the starting point for a liaison. The 
initiative is often taken by the woman. At such feasts love-magic 
and personal adornment are used to enhance the attractions of the 
individual. There is, however, often more formality behind these 
apparently spontaneous affairs than appears at first sight, and it is 
usually a lawain who is the object of such love-magic. A couple 
who are conducting a liaison keep it rather secret, cohabiting in the 
bush. The formal recognition of marriage is given when the two 
sleep together in a house or shelter, thus publicly proclaiming their 
union. Thereafter, until the bride-wealth is handed over, both the 
man and woman must avoid eating in the presence of their affinals. 
This tabu extends even to distant relatives, and often, although 
the immediate affinals have engaged in the requisite exchanges, a 
man on coming to a village where a distant “ father’’ of his wife 
lives will observe the tabu towards him. It is said that in times 
gone by persons ignoring this rule might be speared. 


For women of little importance a payment is made by the man, 
assisted by his relatives, to at least the father, mother, brother, and 
perhaps mother’s brother of the girl. With a person of rank, how- 
ever, the exchanges involve a much wider circle of kinsfolk, and in 
addition to the gifts mentioned above, every member of the groom’s 
party presents two gold-lip shells to an individual in the party of the 
bride’s relatives. One of these shells is given without any return, 
the other is exchanged for one of equal value. There is also an 
exchange of gifts between the groom and the brother of his bride, 
which is as a rule of a special type, but the details of this transaction 
are complex and cannot be discussed here. 
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By means of similar exchanges the rather strong name (and 
sex) tabu between siblings-in-law of the opposite sex—as, for 
instance, between a man and his wife’s sister—is partially removed. 
The food and name tabu with the other affinals is removed when the 
bride-wealth is exchanged and, indeed, after this exchange it is 
considered correct for a man to eat with these relatives as an expression 
of good-will. The name tabu, however, tends to persist even after 
it has been formally removed, and a man is usually unwilling to 
speak the name of his wife’s father or mother. 


Kinship. While I was in the field I paid particular attention 
to the problems of native kinship, but since an adequate account of 
this subject would involve an analysis of almost every aspect of the 
culture, I must confine myself here to a bare mention of some of the 
more salient features. 


As I have indicated, there is little differentiation between kin 
on the matrilineal and patrilineal sides. The maternal uncle, 
however, is denoted by a special kinship term, and stands out as the 
good and generous friend of his sister’s son. It must be remembered 
that a “‘ mother’s brother ’’ may also become a father-in-law, and 
it is interesting to notice that, although the attitude of respect which 
must be observed towards the wife’s father is not demanded of a 
boy towards his maternal uncle, the change of behaviour which 
becomes necessary on marriage with a cross-cousin is effected in 
this community with apparently little emotional or social strain. 

The father’s sister, also, is distinguished by a special kinship 
term, but in other respects the attitude towards her is, in all essentials, 
the same as that towards the maternal aunt. Sometimes a woman 
who is, in an extended sense, a “‘ father’s sister’ is also the wife of 
the mother’s brother. This does not, however, affect her status of 
paternal aunt, for the kinship bonds which are socially recognized 
in her behaviour towards a man or woman are determined by her 
own relationship to them, and not by that created by her marriage 
with their maternal uncle. In the same way, if a man is at once a 
‘“‘ mother’s brother ’’ and a father’s sister's husband to any individual, 
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it is the former kinship bond which is socially significant. Indeed, 
there does not appear to be any recognized mode of behaviour 
towards a man or woman who is only the consort of the paternal 
aunt or maternal uncle. 


Brothers “ avoid”’ each other to the extent that they refrain 
from sitting and conversing together except when a third party is 
present, and they are, generally speaking, shy and uneasy in each 
other’s presence. Nevertheless, they will assist each other in work 
and in trouble, but a native desiring the help of his brother asks for 
it once only ; the matter is never pressed. Furthermore, although 
brothers sometimes quarrel, even to the extent of physical violence, 
it is said that they do so without fear of retaliation by sorcery. 
Their behaviour contrasts strikingly with that of brother’s-in-law." 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the kinship system is the 
good relations between affinals. The removal of temporary tabus 
at the handing over of the bride-wealth, and the general attitude 
towards the father and mother-in-law, have already been mentioned. 
In daily life, however, the bonds with these relatives are not as 
important as are those between brothers-in-law. Such men are the 
best of friends; they laugh and joke together, assist each other, 
unasked, in gardening and other activities, make gifts of food to 
each other, and in general are keenly interested in each other’s 
welfare. These cordial relations are insisted upon by the society, 
but very often there is a repressed feeling of antagonism between 
brothers-in-law. Sometimes this develops into an open quarrel, 
and when this does occur, the rupture between the two men is final, 
and involves even their kinsfolk. 


In considering the kinship system of these natives it must be 
remembered that, partly because of the way in which the system 
works, and partly because of the frequent marriages of men and 
women who are kin, the relationship of one person to another can 
be traced in several different ways, and, as a result the behaviour of 





11 The natives use the same term reciprocally between two men who are brothers- 
in-law and between two women who are sisters-in-law; what is written below 
concerning the former holds good for the latter also. 
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A. Méwehafen: This view, looking north-west, was taken from the fringing reef off 
Aviklo Village on Eglep Island. A small portion of Eglep is to be seen on the extreme 
left against the background of Apui Island. Akanglo Island occupies the centre of the 
picture with the outer headland of the upper harbour behind, and to the right of tt. The 

island and village of Alu-u lies at the back of the mainland point on the right. 











B. The Village of Aviklo : The fringing reef in the foreground its covered at high water. 
The photograph shows the two types of house common in these parts; the one on the left 


with the earth floor is the original native kind, but the Administration has endea- 
A considerable portion of the village is hidden by 


voured to introduce houses on piles. 
the coconut palms, and on the right is the men’s clubhouse, with the anthropologist's 
dwelling behind the three tall palms on the right. 
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two people towards each other may, and often does, involve several 
very different kinship attitudes. This fact is recognized by the 
natives themselves and, when investigating exchanges of food, 
I have sometimes found that at one stage a man has made a gift to 
another on the basis of one relationship to him, and a little later that 
he has made another gift to the same man on the basis of an entirely 
different relationship. 


(To be continued.) 
J. A. Topp 





PROCREATION AMONG THE TROBRIAND ISLANDERS 


By Leo AusTEN! 


he an article published in Man? concerning the beliefs which the 

Trobriand Islanders hold about procreation, Dr. Malinowski 
quotes from his valuable paper on the Baloma, or spirits of the dead,® 
that ‘‘ the state of knowledge in Kiriwina is just at the point where 
there is a vague idea as to some nexus between sexual connection and 
pregnancy, whereas there is no idea whatever concerning the man’s 
contribution towards the new life which is being formed in the 
mother’s body.” 

As A. R. M. Trobriands, I considered it necessary to find out 
for myself “the state of knowledge in Kiriwina,” more especially 
whether the natives had any ideas concerning the fertilizing influence 
of semen. In making these enquiries I found that gradually I 
covered the greater part of the Kiriwinan concept of procreation, 
and the following is the result of such research. 

During the seven months I was investigating I at first used 
a Kiriwinan interpreter, who spoke good English; but later on I 
took down the statements in the Kiriwinan language and translated 
them myself. 

As Malinowski has said, “‘a virgin cannot conceive.” A 
Trobriand woman must be opened up, and though in the various 
myths of origin the female can be opened up or pierced by lime water 
from a stalactite, or by some natural object, the Kiriwinan of to-day 
considers that sexual intercourse is the only true and proper method. 

For a long time I was unable to obtain any evidence that 
confirmed Malinowski’s statement that the natives believed a girl 
could open herself up by mechanical means. All said “ eseks (I 





1 Assistant Resident Magistrate in charge of the Trobriand Islands district of 
the South-Eastern Division of Papua. 

® Man, 1932, No. 44. 

* Jowrn. Roy. Anth. Inst., 1916, p. 407. 
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don’t know) ; perhaps it is possible. Our myths say so.’’ However, 
later, when quoting a case of Sapphism, which had occurred during 
my time in Kiriwina, I obtained very definite statements that a 
“mad ’”’ woman, who might not have had any intercourse with a 
male, could open herself by using a banana, or a small taitu (yam) 
called tokuluwedi. In my earlier questioning I had overlooked the 
fact that such a perverted method would be looked upon as an 
extraordinary procedure in a society where intercourse between the 
sexes begins at such an early age, and the Kiriwinans could not 
follow what I was trying to discover. Once they realized that I 
was speaking of something that was decidedly unusual (and in fact 
they had no knowledge of any actual case), I was astonished at the 
very definite opinions held. 

To the native mind, perhaps the most important idea concerning 
sexual intercourse is that it is purely a source of pleasure. This 
notion seems to outweigh all other considerations, and looms first 
and foremost in their daily thoughts. 

There is also another association connected with sexual inter- 
course, and to married people it is very vital. This conception is : 
Until the menstrual flow has ceased, a female cannot conceive ; and 
the monthly flow of menstrual blood 1s checked by sexual intercourse. 
This is an acknowledgement made by all, and is an idea found 
throughout Kiriwina. It is not of modern introduction, and is 
considered to have been handed down from generation to generation. 

The Trobriander says quite definitely that the menstrual flow 
is checked by “ hammering ”’ against the lower part of the uterus 
or the menstrual blood (i tutu kaipitala; or 1 tutu kala buiavi). 
Katpita is a word used in the every-day language for the small 
cylindrical mortar in which the old men crush their betel nut. 
Before placing it in the mouth the old men crush the betel nut in a 
katpita mortar and mix with it lime and a small portion of the motta 
fruit. This mixture has a reddish rather blood-like colour. It 
was fortunate for me that I heard an old woman using the word 
kaipitala during one of the discussions, and I could not understand 
the reference until I was informed privately that the old woman 
had used a “ shame ’”’ word that is seldom employed in public in the 
sense in which she had used it. It turned out that she was referring 
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to the upper part of the vagina, or as near as I could ascertain, to the 
narrow channel between the vagina and the uterus. The Trobriander 
has very vague ideas of the anatomy of the organs of. generation, 
and it was therefore very difficult to find out definitely which part 
was referred to by the word kaipiia (in its anatomical sense), but 
from a post mortem examination of a sow the position seems to lie 
between the upper part of the vagina and the lower part of the 
uterus. There is no doubt that kaipita is used in reference to the 
human body, and once I had heard this word I found in private 
discussions that the native was quite willing to talk about it. It is, 
in fact, a key-word to any discussion concerning menstrual blood ; 
but at the same time it is considered to be a word “ belonging to the 
women ” and it is seldom used in its sexual sense by the average 
man, and no bachelor, if he knows its sexual meaning (and many 
do not), ever dreams of discussing or using this word in its sexual 
sense in his intercourse with girls. 

One of the main arguments which I put forth against sexual 
intercourse checking the menstrual flow was that so few single girls 
became pregnant. It was pointed out to me that sexual intercourse 
did not cause pregnancy. Pregnancy required other conditions 
besides merely a stoppage of the menses. Invariably this was the 
form of the statement made by the natives: ‘“‘ Single girls are so 
active physically. They are always running about. Their lovers 
are numerous. For this reason their menstrual blood capsizes always 
at the proper time. Should a girl form an attachment with one boy, 
and the two sleep together night after night, then it would be possible 
for the single girl to have her menstrual flow checked. Likewise 
with married people.’’ Here again one came up against a vagueness 
that could not be clearly explained by the natives, but I gathered 
that what they were trying to imply was that love-sick girls were 
more sluggish in their movements, and so there was more chance 
of the ‘“ hammering ”’ taking effect. 

Other interesting statements gave the following information : 
‘If a woman’s uterus is not properly placed (i.e., turned slightly 
sideways or upwards), no amount of hammering would check the 
monthly flow. It capsizes always.’ Fat women are not so inclined 
to pregnancy, “ for with blood they flow over.” 
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The Kiriwinans also considered that if a ‘‘ mad ’’ woman were 
to use a banana or a small taitu as a phallus, she would in time check 
the menstrual flow. It would have the same effect as sexual inter- 
course with one lover. Again, in the mythical tale of Tudava they 
seemed quite certain that the action of the lime water (litukwa) 
dripping from a stalactite on Ilouma (or Bolitukwa) would, after 
opening her up, “ hammer” back the menstrual blood. I visited 
the famous cave near Labai, and was the first European to see the 
stalactite (Katbua) under which Ilouma lay when “ opened up”’ by 
the drips from this stalactite. It is probably just a coincidence 
that the stalactite Kaibua is more phallic in shape than the average 
ones I have seen in the many caves on Kiriwina, but the shape of 
the stalactite seems to play no part in the story, and none had made 
any mention of its shape until I drew attention to it. Even then 
they were not greatly interested. As the cave was tabu except toa 
certain favoured few, there were not many natives who had seen 
this stalactite. 

A girl who is “ shut ”’ (kalapatu), i.e., a virgin, cannot be opened 
up by only one act. Her “ shut-offness ’”’ requires more than mere 
defloration ; she must be ‘‘ opened up.”’ There seems to be no word 
in the Kiriwinan language for “‘hymen.’’ The act of piercing is 
not at all considered as an act to break down the hymen, but purely 
as “‘ opening up the tightness,” or, rather, enlarging the cavity of 
the vagina. Really, to use the word “ piercing ’’ is quite wrong, 
for it conveys the idea of defloration, and this is not intended. 

In the myth referred to above, there is no association of itukwa 
(the lime water) with momona (semen). This was very definite. 
The natives pointed out to me that the action of Kiukwa, in this 
story, was merely to enlarge the vagina and hammer back the 
menstrual blood. The Trobriand Island native does not know of 
the fertilizing agency of the male seed. In my interviews with some 
fifty intelligent natives, drawn from all parts of the Trobriand group 
of islands, not one believed that male semen, or any part of it, 
entered the uterus. Momona was something connected with the 
act of intercourse (as an action of pleaswre). It was “ just like 
water,’ and it all came away afterwards. However, two of my 
more intelligent informants told.me they thought a slight residue of 


” 
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momona did not come away, but adhered to the walls and the top 
of the vagina. One described it thus: ‘‘ Soup is made in a cooking 
pot. The soup is poured off. A very small portion adheres to the 
sides of the cooking pot. This when cold is gluey. So with momona. 
A slight film adheres to the sides of the vagina, and it may close the 
top.”’ (It is interesting to note that there is no word in Kiriwinan 
for ‘‘ os uteri,” but this is not to be wondered at when we realize how 
little the native knows about the organs of generation.) The other 
native’s comparison was with the film coating the lips of his mouth 
when he waked in the morning. When I asked why it was, then, 
that single girls did not have the menstrual flow checked by this 
film, both gave the same answer: “Single girls are too active 
physically. The mouth of the uterus cannot remain closed. At 
its proper time each moon, the menstrual blood always flows.” 
The two men were also very emphatic in saying that no momona 
could enter the uterus. No other natives confirmed these statements 
concerning “ the film adhering to the walls of the vagina,” and I have 
no hesitation in taking these ideas merely as thoughts expressed by 
men who had been reflecting on the problem, and not as a concept 
current throughout Kiriwina. 

There was nevertheless a general opinion that no girl, single or 
married, took any precautions to rid herself of momona in order to 
prevent conception. When I discussed the matter invariably the 
answer was in these terms : “‘ Why should our girls do this ? Momona 
does not cause pregnancy. It is like water. When intercourse is 
completed, it comes away by itself. We have never heard of such a 
practice.” The natives questioned were married men and women 
and a few single men. Naturally I could not question single girls, 
but had such a practice been in vogue, I must have heard some hint 
or innuendo, as I went into the matter very thoroughly. 

Other means are used to prevent pregnancy, or rather to keep 
the menstrual flow each month, but so far I have been unable to 
obtain the slightest evidence of any effective contraceptive. Eating 
charmed leaves, or drinking boiled salt water must be more magical 
than efficacious. One middle-aged woman told me that she had 
stopped further pregnancy by drinking boiled sea water, and that she 
had had no further signs of pregnancy, but in her case it was more 
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than probable that she was already having her change of life. That 
many girls have aborted when they found themselves pregnant, I 
know. One girl in particular had three abortions in a comparatively 
short period. Surely, if a practical method of contraception were 
available, that girl would have known of it from her female relations. 
In times gone by, certain old women were acquainted with a kneading 
process by which they could procure abortion, but nowadays carrying 
heavy weights is the usual, though not always successful, method. 
Still, from the many enquiries I made I am inclined to think that 
the number of abortions performed by single girls is comparatively 
small. Whether this fact is due to a single girl changing her lovers 
so often, and beginning her sexual life at so early an age, is a matter 
on which I cannot express an opinion. 

In order to show how “ vague ”’ is the native idea connecting 
the act of coition with pregnancy (and it is certainly not at all well 
defined), it will be necessary to give a résumé of the native ideas of 
procreation, from the cessation of the menses up to “ the time the 
child is ready for birth.”’ 

As I have stated previously, it is the general opinion throughout 
Kiriwina that the cessation of the menses is due to sexual inter- 
course. All my informants were very consistent upon this point, 
but when it came to a discussion of what took place after the cessation 
of the menstrual flow, it was found that there were two parallel 
theories to account for pregnancy. One, and this included by far 
the greater number of my informants, laid it down with no uncertainty 
that the baloma, or the reincarnating watwaia (spirit child) was 
undoubtedly the cause of pregnancy. The other, and this was not 
at all considered the prevailing opinion, stated that the child was 
merely formed out of the mother’s blood, and that the reincarnating 
waiwaia was not the controlling principle. This latter view, held 
by a few married women, broke down when they were asked whether 
their own children possessed a baloma, for they all answered in the 
affirmative ; then, when question as to how the baloma arrived 
inside their children’s bodies, they fell back on the first theory. 

Still, despite this there is no doubt that women who have no 
pathological symptoms during pregnancy, and are not visited by the 
baloma in dreams are apt to discredit an ancient belief which must 
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have prevailed throughout the district in the past. As time goes on, 
I consider that more and more of the people will be content to accept 
the second deduction, unless the native mission teachers stress the 
fact that the vital spark of life is due to the presence of the soul or 
spirit. In both cases, however, there was no doubt that “ man’s 
contribution towards the new life in the mother’s body ”’ was nil. 


Let us take the first theory and see what the prevailing opinion 
is. After a woman has missed her menstrual period, the blood 
filling up the uterus is said to intermix with some water-like fluid 
from the woman’s body. Where the fluid comes from is unknown. 
It is certainly not considered to be momona, which cannot enter the 
uterus. It is supposed to come from some part of the woman’s body 
near the stomach. (One cannot speculate how this idea was arrived 
at, but perhaps the amount of watery fluid coming away at a confine- 
ment may have given rise to this notion.) When she finds that two 
periods have been missed the woman usually tells her mothers and 
cousins of this fact, and that she may be pregnant. During the 
next few weeks, which may bring her into the third month of her 
pregnancy, she probably dreams‘ that a spirit child, or reincarnating 
waiwata is brought to her by some baloma or spirit of a dead relative. 
This spirit child is said to be placed on her head. It is not supposed 
to be made of bodily substance ; it is like the wind, or such stuff as 
are dreamed of in other dreams. They say: ‘ Watwaza gala tagist. 
Komaidona vivila imimimist. Gala bigisatst watwaia. Makawala 
mimi 1 doki usi kauro 1 mat tuta 1 mamata i motki gala.” “ Spirit 
child we do not see. All women dream (but) they shall not see the 
spirit child. Likewise she dreams, she thinks of banana and yam ; 
it comes all the time (but) she wakes up; she catches in the hand 
not.” 


At the time when the spirit child is presented to the pregnant 
woman the breasts have begun to swell. The blood of the woman 
has been increasing in quantity, and apparently flowing up towards 





‘1 am not satisfied that a woman dreams only of a child coming to her. On 
my return I shall investigate these dreams thoroughly, as I have an idea that it will 
be found that dreaming of other things, such as a snake or a creek, are taken to 
foretell the coming of the spirit child. 
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the head, for on the reception of the watwaza the spirit child flows 
slowly downwards on the tide of blood, causing dizziness, headaches 
and vomiting attacks. According to native statements, the blood 
im the womb immediately begins to undergo a change as soon as 
the spirit child is placed upon the head, and an embryo (veguvegu) 
is brought into existence (tbubul1). To the native mind there is 
only blood and water in the uterus until the third month. As the 
spirit child is descending, the veguvegu is said to change again into a 
rat-like thing with its covering of membranes, and the name for the 
whole is now kapora kikont, i.e., ‘‘ bundle-rolled-up rat.’’ In this 
stage the embryo was described as having rudimentary limbs like 
a newly born rat. When questioned the natives said that many 
had seen the kapora ktkont when a woman had aborted. 


The spirit child reaching the woman’s breasts has enlarged and 
darkened them considerably. It flows on down and enters into the 
belly of the woman, and her “ bigness”’ increases rapidly. Their 
ideas on times are most vague, and it would seem that the foetus 
keeps its name of kapora kikoni until a month or so before the time 
for confinement, when its name is changed to imilagwadi (“ it- 
simulating-child ’’). For some time I had been under the impression 
that the months of pregnancy, according to native ideas, began at the 
cessation of the menses, but eventually I found out that the natives 
counted their months of pregnancy from the time that the breasts 
began to swell, and the previous months during which the menstrual 
blood had ceased to flow were not considered at all. Therefore the 
time for the changing of the kapora kikoni to the tmilagwadi is during 
the latter part of the fourth or early in the fifth month of pregnancy 
(by native reckoning), and it is at this time that the woman leaves 
her husband and goes to her parents’ house. The imilagwadi 
increases rapidly in size while the pregnant woman is living with her 
parents, and when the time for birth is ready (kalatuta valulu) it is 
here that the child is born. 


One of my best informants, who did not believe in the 
reincarnating watwaia being the cause of pregnancy, still accepted the 
belief that pregnancy did not take place until after the second month 
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from the cessation of the menses. She was an old woman, married 
about forty years ago, had had five children, and on no occasion 
had she dreamt of a baloma bringing her a spirit child. She was the 
strongest advocate of the belief that the blood in the uterus brought 
the child into existence without the aid of a reincarnating waiwaia. 
Her ideas concerning the visitation of the baloma were, therefore, 
naturally vague, and she had never bothered to formulate a reason 
why the average woman believed in the coming of the spirit child 
while she herself did not. As a matter of fact, it did not greatly 
interest her ; she herself had never been prone to “ morning sickness,” 
and this no doubt strengthened her belief. Except for the fact that 
she held an unorthodox opinion concerning the primary cause of 
pregnancy, her ideas concerning the various stages in the growth of 
the foetus were quite orthodox. I would say that she stressed the 
point that sexual intercourse caused the cessation of the menstrual 
flow, and because of this cessation the increased blood in the uterus 
set up some change which she could not account for, and out of this 
the veguvegu was brought into existence. In this instance we can 
see a closer association of the “ vague idea’”’ concerning sexual 
intercourse and pregnancy, but even so, there is nothing one could 
grasp at to show that the husband was considered in any other way 
responsible for pregnancy, for she herself did not think for a moment 
that the father made any contribution to the life of any of her 
children. And this fact was brought out forcibly by some few other 
married women who were unorthodox enough to believe that children 
were brought into existence by the “ turning over ”’ of the blood in 
the uterus. Yet, as I have said, when the point cropped up as to 
whether their children possessed a baloma or spirit, they were ready 
to fall back upon the orthodox idea of a reincarnating watwaza. 


As Malinowski has so clearly shown, the reincarnating watwata 
is said to be found “ floating on drift logs, or on leaves, boughs, dead 
seaweed, sea-scum, and other light substances which litter the 
surface of the sea.’’ The following incantation, used by certain 
old medicine women, brings out this point forcibly. It is used to 
produce fertility in a barren woman. The magic is called Kat 
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katuvilela kwega, or “ the turning-over of the kwega,’’ and the words 
used are as follows : 

Tubugu Namasalu ; tubugu Milivala ; tubugu Nukusaguiau ; 

Kuma katuvila kalakwega agu lilatau ; 

Katuvila gavogi ; katuvila kwot'savi ; 

Akatuvili gwadim gana ; 

Akatuvili gwadim tauwort ; 

Akatuvilt gwadim popewa ; 

Akatuvili gwadim deiaga ; 

Akatuvilt. 

The translation is: ‘Oh my ancestor Namasalu; oh my 
ancestor Milivala; oh my ancestor Nukusaguiau ; you come, her 
kwega leaf turns over, my patient ; it turns over at sunrise ; it turns 
over at sunset ; I turn it over, thy child on the fringe of the sea- 
beach ; I turn it over thy child in the ¢auwort (a seaweed) ; I turn 
it over thy child in the popewa (sea-scum) ; I turn it over thy child 
on the edge of the reef; I turn it over.” 

The first line is an exhortation to some mythical ancestors. 
The second seems to be an invitation to one of them to come and, 
apparently, assist in transporting a watwaia to the medicine woman's 
patient. It has been said elsewhere that the people believe that the 
menstrual blood, after it has ceased to flow, begins to “ turn over,” 
and that this process has something to do with the bringing into 
existence of the veguvegu, or rather in preparing a mixture of blood 
out of which the spirit child, on its reception by the pregnant woman, 
will bring into existence the veguvegu. The incantation is breathed 
over two kwega leaves, which are then rolled up and given to the 
patient, who chews them with lime and moiia, and swallows the 
mixture. These charmed leaves will turn over in her stomach and 
so will the blood in the uterus turn over. The last five lines refer 
to the spirit child floating among the sea débris. 

There is also a somewhat similar charm for procuring abortion. 
This is called kai kaliga kwega. 1 was unable to find anyone who 
would give me the words of the incantation, but I was told that the 
whole process was more or less akin to that of the kat katuvilela 
kwega, though of course the song breathed over the kwega leaf was 
different. 
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One other matter remains to be stated, and has reference to the 
help which the father gives in the formation of the child when the 
lovers or the husband and wife sleep together night after night. 
Said one old man: “ It makes hot our breasts man woman we two 
have lain down together. If simply hot breasts woman man our 
child.”” This translated into English means: ‘‘ When we two lie 
down together our breasts become hot. Because of the hot breasts 
of the man and the woman it is our child.”” The man apparently 
feels that he has some participation in helping to bring about the 
arrival of the child because his body has kept warm the body of the 
woman while the foetus has been developing. 

This fact came to light when listening to an argument over the 
ownership of a betel palm, the father claiming a tree said to belong 
to his daughter, whose mother he had divorced. The people who 
were close by considered that the father “‘ had no shame ”’ in disputing 
the ownership of a tree which his daughter, whom he had helped 
to develop in the womb, was, rightly or wrongly, claiming as her 
own. 

There was no doubt that the father was not thought to be a 
contributor towards the formation of the foetus, but that he had 
helped to develop the already formed foetus by the warmth of his 
body, in much the same way as a bird, sitting on an egg, is thought 
to develop the embryo in the shell by keeping it warm. One might 
have thought that a study of European fowls would have taught the 
Trobrianders something about procreation, but as a hen may lay 
sterile eggs when not in contact with a rooster, this fact would 
rather help them in their traditional beliefs. The Trobriander has, 
furthermore, still to learn a lesson from the European not to castrate 
European boars. They realize how much superior the European 
pigs are to their own village ones, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that missionaries and traders in the past have tried to make them 
understand why their pigs are better than those of the Trobrianders, 
yet even to-day they will castrate the better boars, so that the 
progeny of a well-bred sow is fathered by some bush boar. On the 
other hand, they like the traders’ boars to wander about the village, 
for then the progeny of village sows will become physically more 
like the boar, since it is a well-known fact (to the Kiriwinan) that a 
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child takes after its father in features, because the father has been 
in such close contact with the mother, and the father’s physical 
features have become impressed upon the child. 


These are the facts concerning procreation among the 
Trobrianders, but even to-day one will find boys who believe solely 
in the baloma theory, without knowing anything about the cause of 
the stoppage of the menses. I did not find a single married man, 
however, who did not know, but with the men the baloma theory 
looms more important, while in the thoughts of the women the 
stoppage of.the menstrual periods naturally plays a more important 
part than it does in those of the opposite sex. 


Leo AUSTEN 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. William C. Groves returned at the beginning of August from New Guinea 
where, with one short break, he has carried out researches for two and a half years, 
mainly at Fisoa (New Ireland), Tabar Island and the Huon Peninsula of the mainland 
of New Guinea. Mr. Groves paid special attention to problems of culture-contact, 
particularly those concerned with education. 

Professor and Mrs. Thurnwald expect to arrive in Sydney in the middle of 
September, after spending almost twelve months in Buin, Solomon Islands. Professor 
Thurnwald was hoping to complete the work which he commenced there some years 
ago. He has been able to make some valuable investigations into the economic life 
of the people. 

The last report from Dr. Hogbin shows that he is coming to grips with the study 
of life in the island of Wogeo. Dr. Hogbin’s work here is of special interest, for 
Wogeo is the extreme western of the Schouten Islands, while Manam, which was 
studied by Miss Wedgwood, is the extreme eastern island of the same group. There 
are interesting similarities and differences between the cultures of the two islands, 
and as a result of the researches of Dr. Hogbin and Miss Wedgwood, we should have a 
fairly complete picture of life in the Schouten Islands. Only occasional reports 
can be expected from Dr. Hogbin, as means of communication with Wogeo are 
very irregular and infrequent. 

Miss McConnel and Mr. Sharp are making good progress in their respective 
areas in Cape York Peninsula. This is an important region, because the study of 
the diverse kinship systems there, possibly historically connected, give us some 
insight into those factors which brought about social changes, of which the different 
marriage rules are the most noticeable. 

Miss O. M. Pink is making a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
relationship of cult-totemism to local organization of the Northern Aranda. The 
Aranda are an almost inexhaustible subject of study, as the recent work of Mr. T. G. H. 
Strehlow and Miss Pink has shown. Spencer and Gillen and the Rev. C. Strehlow 
did great work, but they did not by any means cover the whole field. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner has been working for some months in North-Central 
Australia, having studied the remaining Warramunga, the problem of the Tennant’s 
Creek Reserve, and also tribes to the north of the Warramunga. He has made 
some important additions to our knowledge of these tribes, revealing features which 
were not noticed or studied by previous investigators. Mr. Stanner’s work should 
throw much light on the two main kinds of totemism, namely, social and cult 
totemism, and the relationship, if any, of these to the local organization and to sub- 
sections. 

Miss P. Kaberry is making good progress, working mainly through women 
informants on Forrest River Mission. Much detail that most male workers would 
fail to obtain has already been recorded by Miss Kaberry. 
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Mrs. T. Kelly has succeeded with her difficult task of gleaning facts of the social 
organization of several of the tribes represented on Cherbourg Aboriginal Settlement, 
Queensland ; she has also studied the reaction of the aborigines to their new conditions 
of life—a very important subject. 

Mr. J. A. Todd is now engaged writing up his field notes, made during his twelve 
months’ stay at Méwehafen. 

Word has just been received that Dr. R. Fortune is returning to do two years’ 
further research amongst the natives of New Guinea. 

The Editor is very grateful to the Rev. A. Capell, M.A., for having prepared 
the Table of Contents and Index of Vol. IV. 

An exhibition of Australian aboriginal arts and crafts is being held in the 
Melbourne Town Hall from September 25th to 28th under the auspices of the United 
Missionary Council of Victoria. It will form part of the Centenary Celebrations of 
Melbourne. The Australian National Research Council is sending a number of 
exhibits for a stall on which copies of Oceania and maps showing the Council’s 
research activities will also be displayed. Professor Elkin has been invited to lecture 
at the Exhibition. 

The twenty-second meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held in Melbourne from January 16th to 23rd, 
1935, and so will form part of the Centenary Celebrations of that city. An interesting 
programme of papers is being arranged by the Committee of the Anthropological 
Section, while at a combined meeting of this and some other sections, culture-contact 
in Australia and the Pacific will be discussed. The subscription—{1 (member) 
or 10/- (associate member)—should be sent to the local secretary in each State. 
In New South Wales the Secretary is Dr. A. B. Walkom, Science House, Gloucester 
Street, Sydney. 

The 23rd Annual Report of the Association for the Protection of Native Races 
has just been received. It records a year of hard and useful work. Some of the 
special problems dealt with were the Caledon Bay incident, the condemnation to 
death and subsequent reprieve of the eight aborigines charged with killing two 
prospectors on Woodah Island, the Boroloola base, the general question of the 
administration of justice in the Northern Territory, the disposal of aborigines’ 
trust funds by the Government of Queensland, and the problem of the half-caste. 
The Association has been pressing for some time for the adoption of a positive policy 
for the aborigines, which would entail the establishment of a general system of 
administration along the lines so successfully adopted in Papua. The efforts of the 
Association are being rewarded by a general awakening of the conscience of the 
community with regard to the aborigines. Moreover, the public is beginning to 
realize that the work of anthropology is of the greatest importance for the under- 
standing and wise government of native races. 

Copies of the Report (13 pages) may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Association, Rev. W. Morley, Thomas Street, Gordon, N.S.W. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

I find that in my “ Report on Research in Manam Island,”’ published in your 
last issue (Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4), I carelessly overlooked a misprint on the last 
line of p. 385. The word “ brother” should be “ father,’ and the sentence read : 
‘To the male offspring of all those whom the father calls ‘ father ’.”’ 


C. H. WEpGwoop 





REVIEW 


Law and Order in Polynesia: A Study of Primitive Legal Institutions. By H. lan 
Hogbin, with an Introduction by B. Malinowski. Christophers, London, 
1934. Pp. lxxii+296, with 8 plates and 3 maps. Price 12/6. 


As our knowledge of the uncivilized peoples of the world increases we find that 
the gulf, which was believed to separate “ primitive’ man from his “ civilized ”’ 
counterpart, becomes ever narrower ; that Rousseau’s noble savage and the almost 
bestial creatures of which it was written “‘ their customs are beastlie and manners 
they have none”’ are both concepts derived from superficial observation or from 
arguments based on false premises and have no relation to reality. We find, indeed, 
that all peoples have their own social and economic institutions and a number of 
rules and customs which regulate the behaviour of individuals in the community 
towards one another. Once the existence of such rules and customs was recognized 
students of sociology and jurisprudence alike turned their thoughts to the problem 
of what forces were at work to ensure the observance of these rules. It was found 
that in most primitive societies there were few or no specific legal institutions, and it 
was therefore assumed that a savage acts in accordance with the customs of his 
tribe because “he is bound in the chains of immemorial custom ”’ or, alternatively, 
because among uncivilized peoples ‘‘there is a group sentiment which makes 
unnecessary any definite social machinery for the exertion of authority.” A closer 
study of primitive peoples made it clear, however, that the theory of the “ crust of 
custom” or of “‘ group sentiment ’’ was untenable. In his book on Crime and 
Custom in Savage Societies (1926) Malinowski showed, in an analysis of certain aspects 
of the life of the Trobriand islanders, that the savage has as great a temptation as has 
civilized man to evade his social obligations and to follow his own inclinations in 
defiance of society. He showed, furthermore, what forces are at work in Trobriand 
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society to check anti-social behaviour and encourage good citizenship, and how they 
operated without any specialized legal machinery. 

Taking his inspiration from Malinowski’s work, Dr. Ian Hogbin, in his volume 
Law and Order in Polynesia, has examined the social life of certain peoples of the 
Eastern Pacific and analysed ‘‘ the forces which operate, in the societies under 
consideration, at all stages of the individual’s life to ensure his conformity to social 
standards of conduct.” 

The book falls into three parts. In the first Dr. Hogbin briefly summarises and 
criticizes the theories about primitive law of such men as Maine and Durkheim, and 
shows that this subject has not been understood because the theorists, prejudiced 
by their own cultural environment, had too narrow a concept of law “ as consisting 
in a body of rules expressly laid down and enforced by institutions existing for the 
purpose.” It is, he maintains, rather the effects of training in childhood; of the 
moulding force of tradition ; of the belief in supernatural powers and supernatural 
beings; of the interdependence of every individual in the community; of the 
binding force of ceremonies performed together, which makes a man a law-abiding 
citizen. It is only when these prove insufficient that penalties are invoked. In 
the second part of the book, the author proceeds to substantiate these statements 
by a detailed study of the social, political, economic and religious life of the Ontong 
Javanese, a Polynesian people living on a coral atoll lying to the north-east of the 
Solomon Islands. And when we read these pages, we appreciate another reason, 
not expressly stated by Dr. Hogbin, why it is only recently that the subject of 
primitive jurisprudence has left the realms of pure theory. It is only relatively 
recently that trained workers have studied native societies by living among the people 
and viewing their life as an organic whole. As the author describes the social 
organization and religious beliefs of Ontong Java; as he explains the complicated 
interrelations between the patrilineal joint family and fishing-group and the matri- 
lineal gardening and house-owning group; the kinship and economic organization ; 
we realize how complex are the forces at work which ensure the conformity of the 
individual to the social pattern, and how necessary it is, if we are to understand them, 
to study the society as a functioning whole. Up to a point it is possible to learn 
about the kinship and political organization of a primitive people by means of 
questioning intelligent informants, but it is only by living with a people, watching 
their life from day to day, listening to their gossip and their quarrels, that we can 
find out how society is held together and how those tendencies which make for 
disruption are controlled. This Dr. Hogbin has done, and he has therefore been 
able to give us in his account of Ontong Java, material of very great value to the 
sociologist, to the administrator of native peoples and to the missionary. How 
important such an intimate study is becomes apparent in the last part of the book, 
where he discusses the maintenance of law and order in three other Polynesian 
societies: Hawaii, Samoa and Tonga. Here he is largely dependent upon the 
records of men untrained in sociology or anthropology, and the data upon which he 


has to work are correspondingly meagre. Nevertheless he is able to show that, 
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despite a somewhat’ more elaborate political and judicial organization in these 
islands, the forces making for law and order there are fundamentally the same as 
in Ontong Java. 

Professor Malinowski has supplied a most valuable introduction, which might 
well be read both as an introduction and as a conclusion to Dr. Hogbin’s work. He 
discusses the nature of the many sanctions which lie behind the laws of “ primitive ” 
peoples, and he shows that they are indeed the same as those which lie behind our 
own laws. There is undoubtedly a tendency to-day to think of law from a narrow, 
judicial angle, and to over-emphasize in theory and practice the importance of the 
punitive sanction. If only asa corrective to this, the study of primitive jurisprudence 
is valuable. “If,” writes Professor Malinowski, ‘‘I am correct in having assumed 
that the principle of mutuality, the openness of transactions and the systematic dove- 
tailing of reciprocities are at the basis of legal validity in all human societies, then 
obviously a clear understanding of how law works would automatically make for 
better citizenship.” For this reason Dr. Hogbin’s book should be of interest to the 
general public as well as to the professional anthropologist and those interested in-the 
welfare of native peoples. 


C. H. WEDGwoop 








